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THE AMAZON EXPEDITION. 


HE Amazon River has challenged exploration emce the men who 

uk conquered Peru passed over the Andes and launched their 

improvised crait on the waters that lec) them to the Atlantic. 

To the Spanish and Portuguese adventurers ol the sixteenth century 

the greatest river system in the world was nut unknown, yet lo-day 
its shores present for the most part an unbroken torest. 

Though such namics aS Bates, Wallace, viareoy, (4 Wren “nil 
Agmissiz are torever aseociited with the history af. its exploration, 
especuilly on account ol their contnbutions to the ratural lustory 
of the Amazon, the great wilderncs: has not been conquered. These 
men and others who. for the last tour eentunes, have followed its 
course from the Andes to the Atlantic and traced many thousand 
niles of its affluents could only guess what lay beyord the gloomy 
forests on the shores. Their observations Were confimed. to the river 
itself. Togo one hundred yards from the margin of the stream to-day 
zal almost any mont 15 th enter unexplored COUNLTY Aric whoever 
continued such # journey would soon. be swallowed wp in the wilder- 
MESS and lost. bo the world, 

The branches of the Amazonreach out inte the last large unex- 
plored area of the earth's habitable surface. In forests where. the 
rumors of cvilization have not yet reached and where the feet of 
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white men lave not made s pathway, thie abariginal ps" pp lus still live 
unseen their primitive lives. “Sa far as we are able to form any 
opinion of these isolated inhabitants of the earth. they are peaceful 
and often so timid that the appearance of strangers is.a signal for 
ther fight. They are picturesijye in the extreme and live entirely 
on the natural products of the forest. They are without knowledge 
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of agriculture, yet in marty af the arts of fe they present great 
skill and many of their social) customs often show an claboration of 
siivage art-and practice quite temarkable. 

_ The less fortunate Amazonian tribes that live On the fringe of 
civilization where the rubber gatherers have built their towns and 
established ther depots, have quickly borrowed] foreign habits and 
invariably show a tendency to abandon their native arts and moxies 
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a 
of life, The regions that stil remami remote from these persistent 
influences are hecominteg eracdually less, atic the present impetuous 
search for rubber 1% bnnging all of the tribes nearer and nearer. ti 
mot to destruction, at least to obliteration of the ways and works 
that make them different from other men, 


To reach the tribes that:stil remain in their prinutive condition 


o 





it. the forests of the Amazon ts a plan which the University Museum 
has been considering for more than 4 year. The undertaking presents 
Thany ¢ iffieulties; for the climate ts a par wtlarls Trving one, levers 
ire prevalent, the distances are ETeRL, the forests are diBienlt te 
penetrate and the human inhabitants of these forests are often as 
shy as the wild creatures which they hint, In order to cope success- 


fully with these conditions a sleamer ws provided at the oubses 
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for the service of the experlition, to provide the means of caring 
ror the health: anil comiart of the menibers anid serve as a movable 
base tram which extended explorations could be carned on, The 
expedition sated from Philidelphia on March 19th, On reaching 
the Fionda coast it was found that the yacht needed tepairs. As 
these: repairs required conaderable time to effect, Dr Farabee 


— 
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the leader of the expedition, decided ta proceed at once «with Dr, 
(Church to Para, and thereby avail himself of an Opportunity of study- 
ing at closer range the field of operations that lies before him and the 


problems which the experition will have to meet. At the sume time, 


‘Pennsylvania ” 
should be completed, after which she shoul return to Philadelphia. 
there to await farther orders. 


Dr. Faralee arranged that repairs on the vachr 
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Meantime, the Brazilian Government. through the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, have expressed their active interest in the expe- 
dition and “iti offered to give Dr. Farabee and his associates everv 
nesistance within theit Howes 

From Para the expedition will proceed to Manas: fram thence 
iL 1s pITeypM secl to ascend the Ki Nepera, the largest tobnit: Ly which 
eomes into the Ariumyon from the northwest. The Hrst Iabor ol 
the expedition wil therefore he in thet direction: (Cin the wpper 
waters and oon the branches GF the Rm Negro live numerinis 


i See oy. 
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tribes of whieh little is known. These tribes will probably occupy 
the attention of the expedition for six months or perhaps.a year. 
The colle clorts tu he ninde will consist of WOLDS, utensils, 
ornaments and all oljects relating to the arts of life, which will be 
found among the various. tribes visited. They are destined to supply 
miiteral for future research and especially to enable the Mtseuwm 
to Tepr Mice tor the pithhe benehit, the actual lite of some of the most 
picturesque peoples how inhabiting the earth, but soon to disappear. 
such an exhibition, together with those from, North Amenca already 
in the Vitiseum, will form a truthinl and permanent record of the 


frst Amercans 
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Pitas 7 Aenawenk Toillus howe to Sra bien [rite Cruboriy, near the lsorlees tof Areal, 
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Pic. 8—Curth Lodimn worn |Wewal trilio) moking Casiiva. grater, Southers Britieh 
Lnmunn, near the horitrs ao) Brazil, 
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While the program of the expedition ts subject to change, a gen- 
eral scheme has been laid dawn from the outset and the main objective 
points of these explorations will remam unaltered. The regions 
which especially invite investigation are the following: the highlands 
lying along the borders of Brazil on the one hand and British and 
Dutch Guiana on the other: the region drained by the Araguaya and 
the Tocantins, the wpper waters of the Rio Negro and its branches 
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the Kia Bratico and the Uaupes, the Veayali, ond lastly the repidrs 
ving between the Madeira, the Purus., the Tapajoz and the upper 
Aingu. The ethnological problems presented by the natives of any 
ane of these regions are sufficent to enguge the -attentinn of a #rourp 
of ethnologists for an indefinite period and the main work of the 
expedition will he confined to the Darts where the most favorable eorn- 
dittims are met with, What the Museum especially hopes ta de during 
a three year period of exploration is to pave theway fora more inti- 
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mate knowledge of some of these primitive peoples and to bring the 
country which they inhabit into closer touch with scientific mquiry. 
This exploration has its dangers and its tisks; its cost is 


is cifficult 
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to reckon and experience is all to make, but the ends to! 


© attamed 
are sa important, the scientific interests at stake so preat, that it 


seems to be worth an effort. 


Notable ethnelogical work has recently been clone 1 
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the regions mentioned, chnetiv under Gennan and Amencan aus- 
pices. One of the most notable of these explorations was done by 
the de Milhau expedition of Harvard University. of which Dr. Wm, 
Curtis Farabee was the leader. Tins expedition entered the country 
from the Pacific coast and after crossing the Andes reached the upper 
waters of the Amazen. Having keen chosen a5 leader of the Uni- 
versity Museum Amazon Expedition, Dr. Farahee will this time 
enter the field of exploration frem the opposite threction. He will, 
for the must part. be covering new ground, but, at the same time, will 
be dealing with conditions with which he is already acquainted. 

Dr. Farahbee isa native of Pennsylvania and received the degree 
of Ph.D. at Harvard, 1963. Since that time he has been continuously 
engaged in teaching and in special scientific work at Harvard Um- 
versity. In January, 1913, he was appointed to the position of 
Curator of the Amenean Section of the University Miseum. 
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THE NEW CONGO COLLECTION, 


CRING the summer of 1912 the \[useum acquired by purchase 
4 collection of about two thousand specimens consisting ol 
weapons, utensils, ornaments, clothing and images from a num- 
her of African tribes living in the Congo basin. This collection was, fon 
the most part, obtained from the natives by the well-known German 
traveler, Frobenius. ‘Though for a time it was exhibited in the 
central hall of the Museum no oppertumity was found toa give it 
adequate space owiig Lo the overcrowded condition of the Museum, 
In order. however, to afford visitors: an opportunity of seeing such 
an important collection, it was for a time installed temporarily 
on tables in a way which served wt least to show what a vanety 
of artistic activities and what-a rich culture the native Congo 
peoples possess. Visitors had an opportimty of adnumng the 
wonderful carved wooden boxes and cups, the elaborately wrought 
‘rorework, the curious variety of knives, swords and spears, the 
delicately decorated culabashes and the cloths, woven from native 
fibre: and embroidered in a variety of patterns. In no other -class 
cif aibyects perliaps aré the arts of Sivaee peaples and the refine. 
ment of feeling which savages aften display in the decoration ever 
af articles of ordinary use, better Mustrated than in the collections 
from the Conger. 
Mr. E. Tordiw has lived for nme yeurs among these Conge triles, 
‘¢ familiar with their habits and has studied their ethnology. He was 
‘nstrumental in procuring from the natives the wonderful Bushongo 
<ollection in the British Museum, Mr. Torday is now engaged at this 
\Miuseiim in tataloguing the Congo collections and the t Howing article 
and photographs by him are of special interest in contiection with 
these African exhibits—Epiror: 
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The varnous specimens of the newly acquired African collection 
belong mostly to tribes inhabiting the Conga usin It is quite 
inmpossible to describe in detailso great a number of unidimibiar objects, 
consequently a‘sketeh of the natives’ daily life will be attempted 
instead, leaving it to the reader-1to find out the rile the different 
implements play in this, In the photographs which are shown 
herewith, a good ideamay he dertved of the appearance of the natives 
af the Congo, both yourg and old, their clothing and some of their 


occupations. fn orher photerraphs showing objects selected from 





the collection in the Misses: may be savn some iW (he native arts at 
then best, 

Very young children are quite unclad and when they begin ta 
dress, their costume is frequently identical with that of their elders 
and 1s, in many cases, the same for both sexés, But while the dress 
iS the same for | GYS and pirls, it is curious to observe how, From: ar 
early age their toys and games, their oceupations, their songs. anid 
dances are essentially different. For instance, hows are girls are in 
the bahit. of playing on a small flute, but wheress the boys play upon 
it with the mouth, the girls play it with their noses. 
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The characteristics of children vary according to the tribe. 
Thus the children of the Bashilele, who are agriculturists, are polite 
and shy, whereas the children of the Badjok, who are slave raiders 
and fighters, are quite as held antl ageréssive as their elders. J can 
well remember once photographing a little Badjok yirl a few minutes 
after she had tried to stab a hoy who had inadvertently raised her 
anger. 

Dresses are cheap in the Congo, for, where they are worn, they 
are scanty atid the result of the husband’s industry. The lack of 





Pie, $4,—Acihonila woman with uhaved heal 


(iress'1s compensated by generous scarring of the skin: the ills? rations, 
Figs. 13 and t4, will give an idea of the sufferings these poor victims 
of fashion undergo so as to outde ther best friend. But whereas in 
our country only women are supposed to submit with resignation 
to tortures for tushion’s sake. in the ( mgo man cannot claim exemp- 
tion, He too has frequently his skin scarred and on the whole it can 
be said that the men in the Congo are yainer than women. War 
has been known to result among the Southern Bambala because a 
chief claimed to be handsomer than the Jord of the nearest tribe. 
The negroes have remarkably fine teeth and the efforts they 


li 
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make to destroy them are quite astonishing, Some, like the Southern 
Bambala, file them into ports, whereas the Baluba and other 
tihes knock the upper ifieisors out, The Akela, however, are the 
worst offemders: as soon as they grow up, all their front teeth 
are removed from both jaws. Girls have: thus operation performed 
just hetore they get married. and it is -& troteworthy fact that, not- 
withstanding that this operations) %s performed in a very enide wiry, 
is extremely patful, and is followed by the swelling of the face, there 
are no spinsters known in the “Akela ceuntry, Having all their front 
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teeth removed, these people canna hite af preces af their tod; so 
when they eat, they hold:a small knife with the big toe sind cut their 
food iwpon it. 

The negro’s hair lends itself in consequence of its woolly nature 
to all sorts of fantastic styles of hairdressing and the natives of the 
Congo make much of their opportunity. The Tsambo lets the 
top grow as long as ever it can and then arranges it artistically 
round a wooden form so as to make wt look lke a cap; the two sitles 
are carefully frizzled up in the shape of herns and the whole i Aver] 
red with camweod powder. It takes many days to arrange such a 
coifiure and this is the ratsen d'efre of those curious neck rests 90 
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common all through Africa. The hair must be protected from any 
contact sO as not to be disturbed, Before pronouncing judgment 
on the fally of these people we ought to keep m muincl that French 
lathes o the time of Lous XV also wore hairndresses that required 
weeks (4 erect... Wlnte pe mwiler or rec powiler, the difference is really 
rot sO great as we are tempted to imagme. At any rate there are 





tribes in the Congo, like the Babunda, where only men wear big 
crops of hair, whereas. the ladies shave their heads. The resem- 
Lianee between the hairdress and the shape of the roof of their huts 
found among the Bapende 1s: worth noticing, When these people go 
to a dance they olten wear tiny hats made of Weads, The Congolese 
does not as a rule associate with a hat the idea of protection against 
heat or cold; as long asit is pretty, rt fulhis all that is required from 
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it; this willexplain that m the Museum collection diadems of straw 
and burehes of feathers will be found labeled “head-gear.”’ 

The teputed laziness of the Afmcan will be found on close inves- 
tigation to be tiothing elee than conservatism. The negra enjoys the 





Ftd.’ 19.—Hiushongo drinking cin ii the Miuseom oflleeiion 





Fico 20—Bihonge nement boxes in the Museum collect. 


work he 15 accustomed todo, and hkes to. de what his father did and do 
jtin the same way. Hes the same as conservative men all over the 
world. 

The working ot iron is one of his favorite occupations and we 
find chiefs and kings working as smiths. In the village the bellows 
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are worked by boys who do it frequently for the fun of it, and the 
smith’s shed is never empty. 

His work done. the native enjoys.4 quiet smoke, and the different 
pIpes wsed amMmone the varius tribes form a valuable part of the 
\Museum collection. However, the greatest joy of the Congolese, as 
of all ing is music and dancing, and a look at the photograph 
shown in Fig. 15 cannot. leave anybixdy in doubt as to whether 
they enjoy it ornot. A dance may begin in the afternoon or in the 
evening. but you may be quite gure it will nat stop before morning. 
Carricra, taking a moment's rest, having walked for twelve hours w ith 
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rity px ands on their backs will jump up at the sound of the tom-tom, 
drum or marimba and join in the general mermment, 

Some musical instruments are tsed only on special Occasions. 
ln Fig. 17 we see a Babunda funeral; the man i front plays a sort of 
eaittle which consists af the stem of a-palm leaf, hollowed, the edge of 
which has been cut out so a6 to resemble the teeth of a saw, ver 
this a broom of rigid rushes ts rubbed; the sound obtained, if not 
oleasant, is certainly quaint. The fnetion drum (Fig. 16) is played 
when beys are initiated into the state of manhood and in tormer 
times was (land possibly even now secretly is) associated with human 
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sacrifice; it is called alternately “the village leopard” and “the 
lor, 

The Batetela tribe are great drummers. Their drum is cut out 
of a single piece of wool and gives stx different sourids according to 
the place where it is hit with the rubber-coated dram stick. It ts 
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Pit. 23,—Bashilitte dunking cups inthe Aliseum vollact iim, 


used for signaling and a conventional syllabic alphabet enables the 
prunitive telegraph operator to transmit any message to a distance 
of several miles. A chief always travels with his drummer and his 
messages transnutted from village to village will keep him in constant 
contact with his home, 
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The ‘artistic capacity of the Afmcan is displaved bey no tribe to 
a preater extent than by the Bushongo, Fig. 18 shows the king ct 
this country, who claims to be the 121st descendant in an unbroken 
line of rulers: He stood for the idea uf national unity and greatness 
and when, by the arrival of the white man, the power was taken from 
him. the kingdom of Bushemgo, which for centunes occupied in Cen- 





tral Afmen the same position that. Kame of the Augustan penod held 
in Evrape, fell to pueces anid its glory departed from it forever, Such 
is the price WE CRC. ITO people who have never harmed us, tor PIVINE 
them a civilization whieh ts sure Lo chsagréee with them and to lead 
to thetr extinction, 

Since the principal part ef the collection mow exhibited in the 
\iuseum comes from that wonderful people, the Bushongo, I desire 
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to say a word about the art of this tribe in particular. The Bushongo, 
or more correctly the Bashi-Bushongo (meaning “people of the coun- 
try of the throwing Entfe ) mhabut the district of the Belgian Congo 
hounded on the north and east by the Sankurn river, on the west by 
the Kasai, The name by which they are generally known to Euro- 
peans Is Bakuba. This, however, is a foreign, Luba, tetm and is 
never applied by the Bushongo themselves; it means ‘‘people ot 
the thunderbolt." The Bushongo nation is composed of seventeen 
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siib-toilies, mist of which ere represented by spectniens in the collec- 
tion now exhibited in the Miiseum, Besides these there are three 
independent Bushongd nations; the Isambo, who revolted atid 
made themselves independent in the Seventeenth CeNLUryY, aml the 
Bakonge and Bashilele, representing an earlier wave of immigration; 
the two latter may be corisidered as the primitive Bushongo, 

The Bushongo sre among the most skillful carvers of Afmeca, 
Speaking generally, the forms wdepted biy them are remarkalile: lor 
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the sense of proportion which they exhibit; hardly a single example 
ean be found, especially among the older specimens, which ts not 
graceful and harmonious in outline. .A striking illustration of this 
statement may be seen in the drinking cups shown in Fig. 19 and im 
the beautiful pigment boxes Fig. 20, The same sense of proportion 
is found in their metal work. Next in interest comes ornamentation 
and this opens a subject which could be treated at almost any length 
owing to the variety of patterns and the universality of their applica- 
tion. ‘The very skin of the female population does not escape what 





they cansider embellishment, The horror racur is a marked charac- 
teristic of the Bushonge and cansequently all their utensils are covered 
with graceful designs. But thougt in some cases every square mch 
of an object is covered with ornamentation, it very rarely appears 
overloaded: the keen sense of proportion possessed by these Airicans 
extends also to the covering af a definite space with appropriate orma- 
mentation.. The outlines are bold and certar and there 1s rarely 
any trace of weakness in them. 

The ornamental designs of the Bushongo are berrowed from the 
natural world or from designs derived from textile art; the prevalence 
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of textile patterns in their wood carving is remarkable and renders 
any separate classification of carved and woven designs tmpossible- 
Some decorations are taken directly from nature; chief among 
these is a tepresentation of the human face. The most frequent 
hiwever are the varieties of the design called Bam (antelope), 
In one form it consists of an entire head and is constantly found as a 
detail on ptpe-stems: Other forms.of this pattern consist in the horn 
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or the horns of the antelope, depicted singly, in pairs, or in groups 
of any number. Two reptiles are constantly appearing in Bushonyo 
art, the tortoise and the iguana.. The former is called Mayulu, 
and is sometimes found as an ornamental knob, or. more frequently, 
as a hexagonal design derived trom the scales of the carapace of the 
tortoise, The iguana, Lebene, 1s usually found carved on drinking 
horns; sometimes the complete animal is shown, but mostly the 
spurred forefeet, or even one foot alone. ma highly conventionalized 
an 
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form. The carving of horn with-the soft iron tools at the disposal of 
the Bushongo is a remarkable achievement; these drinking horns are 
reserved for successful warriors; no one who has not slain an enemy 
in battle or a Jeopard is allowed to drink from them, 

So far the question of Bushongo art has been farrly straightior- 
ward. but the task of dealing with the patterns denved form weaving 
and kindred crafts is far otherwise. Not that it is not etsy to refer 
these designs at once to their origin. as a glance at the illustrations 
will show. but it is. dificult to understand the native system of nomen- 
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clature and any attempt at explanation must be somewhat com- 
plicated. The reason for this difficulty lies in the fact that the Bush- 
ango do not jook at & pattern trom the same point of view as we dp; 
they do not regard the design as a whole, but reduce, as it were, each 
Pattern to its lowest Mlements., anc pick out ore of these as the essential 
feature: the name of this they then pive to the whole pattern. Now 
patterns, like many of these, obtained by breaking various (lesigns 
of weft at regular intervals, ancl built wp of small details, which occur 
iy various combinanions in a number of different patterns, are quite 
dissimilar in general effect, so that two natives may give different 
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names to the same design, owing to the fact that a different element 
appealed to the eye of each as the leading characteristic of the pat- 
tern. This Gecurs if the two natives are of different sex: the man sees 
the design of the woot carver’s, the woman of the embroiderer's 
point af view, 

I will not enter inte the intricate paths by which alone one can 
come to understand the derivation of the different names of designs: 
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[ ventured to go into some details of Bushonedi att becatse the 
quality of the Bushonge decorations is so remarkable and because thw 
native point of view with regard to the classification of patterns is 
an extremely interesting physiolgical question, Enough has beer 
said to show that the acquisition of these objects is of considerable 
value, not only from the scientific, but also from the artistic point 
af view. E. Torpay. 
an 
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NOTES. 


By resolution of the Board of Trustees, passed on March 10, 
1913, on the recommendation of the Board of Managers of the 
Museum, the name of the Museum has been changed from the Depart- 
ment of Archeology and Free Museum of Science and Art to the 
University Mvseom, which now beconies its official title, 


Through an oversight in the September number of the JOURNAL 
the name of the author was omitted from the article on ‘' The Fiesta 
of the Pinvle at Azqueltan.”” The article was written by Dr_ J, 
Alden. Mason, the Museum Fellow in the International School of 
Ainerican Archaalocy and Ethnology in Mexico, 


Dr.. Wm. Curtis Farabee, P.R2G.S., formerly instructor in 
anthropology at Harvard University, has been appointed Curator of 
the American Section of the Museum and leader of the. Amazon 
Expedition. Dr, Farabee formerly spent three years in the Amazon 
revion a5 leader of the de Milhau Expedition of Harvard University, 


Mr. E. Torday, of London, the African explorer, was engaged 
for three months to catalogue the Congo collections purchased fast 
summer. Mr. Torday arrived at the Museum on the first of Jantiary 
and remained until the end of March. During this time he gave two 
public lectures in the Museutn course, 


A collection of very rare old specimens af North American 
ethnology has been presented by Mrs. Mary Powers Harris, to be 
known ds the Thamuas-H..Powers Collection. 

A collection of aticent Chiriqui pottery consisting of two thou: 
sand pieces has recently been purchased, 

A small collection fron the Plains Indians has been presented 
by Mr. George W. Norris. 


The California ethnological collections have been increased by 
the purchase of thirty-two pieces Of unusual interest from the Yurok, 
Karok and Htupa Indians. 

Mr. Carl P, Birkinbine has presented a jade image from Mexico. 
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Dr. Ward Brinton has presented two architectural sculptures 
from the ruins of Usmal, Yueatar. 


A collection of about two thousand pieces of Meixcan antiquities 
obtained by the International School of Amenean Archwology and 
Ethnology in Mexica, has been acquired through Prof. Franz Boas, of 
Columbia Umversity, who was Direetor of the Scliool Last vear. 


The following ethnological collections have been purchased: 
Matty Island, British New Guinea, New Caledonia, Solomon Islands, 
New Ireland, German New Guinea, comprising in all six hundred and 
seventy-four specimens. 


A collection of two hundred and forty-nine specimens fron) the 
Herreros of southwestern Africa has been acquired by purchase. 


A collection of ome hundred and eighteen pieces consisting uf 
bronzes and carved ivory tusks from Great Benin has been acquired 
by purchase, The bronzes consist of portrait heads, staves, plaques, 
masks, bells and personal ornaments: ‘The collection forms the 
subject of a special article in the December number of the JOURNAL. 


Four Chinese porcelains of the Ming dynasty have been ncauired 
by purchase. 


Mrs. William Pepper hes presented a piece of old Indian 
embroidery, 


Mr. E. Torday has presented.a piece of Bushonyo embroidery, 


Mr. Charles A. Rutter has presented an iron axe, a pair of 
bellows, three harps and a mancala board with its counters, all from 
the Congo, 


A letter has been received trom Mr. Otto Hanson, who is col- 
lecting for the Museum among the Bogobo tribe of southern Min- 
dando in the Phihppines, reporting good progress in the work in 
which he is engaged. 


A. collection of eighteen Orental rugs and other Oriental tex- 
tiles has been purchased and addetl to the colleetions in the ethnolog- 
ical section. 
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The Musewn has made a contribution to the British Schon! of 
Archeology in Egypt for its work during the coming season under 
the dirvetion of Prof. Flinders-Petne, 


A small collection of inscribed mummy cloths and a terra cotta 
Statuette from Egypt have been added to the Egyptian collections. 


The Mediterranean Section has acquired by purchase erhteen 
ancient Greek vases, a collection of forty-seven pieces of Roman 
glass and four ancient Greek gold orraments, 


An exhibit has heen arranged in the Mediterranean Section, of 
pottery and bronze objects excavated. by the several Museum expedi- 
tions to Crete. This exhibit illustrates the several successive periods 
of Minoan civilization according to the classification of Sir Arthur 
Evans und his colleagues. The sites represented in this collection 
are Gournia, Vasiliki, Pscira, Sphoungaras and Vrokastro. Besides 
the pottery and bronzes there are a number of casts of seals and 
other objects, the originals of which are in the Candia Museum, 


Dr, Edith H, Hall has in preparation a volume dealing with the 
excavations of the Museum at Vrokastro, Crete, and embodying the 
results of investigations made by the last two expeditions. 


Volume UT of the publications af the Babylonian Section is now 
in press anid will be ready for distribution during the summer, This 
volurne-is by Dr. James A. Montgomery and deals with the Aramaic 
texts inscribed on incantation bowls found at Nippur, 


Dr, George A. Barton, Dr. B. B. Charles and Dr.. Edward 
Chiern are engaged in copying tablets in the Museum collection 
and in preparing volumies of texts for publication in the Babylonian 


DeTIES: 


The President of Museum, Mr, Eckley B, Coxe, Jr., has pre- 
serited to the Museum Library a perfect copy of the first edition of 
Napoleon's - Desorption de Egypte.” This monumental work 
consists of twelve folio volumes of plates, one folio volume of de- 
scription of the plates and nine folio ‘volumes of text. The next. 
number of the JOURNAL will contam an historical note relative to 


this work. 
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During the present school year the teachers of Philadelphia 
took an increased interest in the educational work of the Museum, 
Under this plan of co-operation a great) many classes from the 
elementary and high schools of the city visited the Museum, together 
with their teachers, to listen to informal talks by the curators and 
to examine the collectiors, 


The lecture course for the season just closed maintained the 
standard and kept up the same interest as that brought out in last 
year's lectures. The auditornum was filled on each weeasion snd 
On some Occasions a number of people who came to hear the lecture 
were titiable to find places. The new auditorium, when completed, 
will afford relief 10 this situation by providing more ample accommo- 
dation for the audiences that attend the Saturday afternoon lectures, 


The contract for the new extension of the building was awarded 
to Jacob Myers Sons’ Company and work began immediately after 
the signing of the contract. Already considerable progress has been 
made upon the foundations, 


Dr. P. R. Schuller, formerly of the Museum Goeldi of Para, 
Brazil, was granted permission to copy and. otherwise study the 
Brinton collection of MSS. and rare books relating to the Indian 
languages, ethnology and antiquities of Central and South Amorica. 
Dr. Schuller spent five months in the Museum Library pursting his 
studies in these connevtiorss, 


The latest publication of the Museum is “The Book of Chilam 
Bulam of Chumayel," published in faesimile, with introduction by 
G. B. Gordon. This work forms Volume V of the Anthropological 
Publications of the Museum, 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS FOUND IN THE MUSEUM'S 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT BABYLONIAN CLAY TABLETS 


T N the spring of 1910 one hundred and fifteen boxes of inserbed 
| tablets and fragments of tablets, excavated by the University 

of Pennsylvania Babylonian Expedition at Nippur during: the 
years 1888-1900, were uripacked in the workrooms of the Ahiseum. 
Since that time trained assistants have been engaged m the laborious 
task of cleaning these tablets, assembling the fragments whieh 
belonged originally to the same tablet, putting these together, and 
securing the proper preservation of the collection. Hetweer bsés: 
and 1910, 6.970 tablets and fragments had been examined and 
catalogued, The estimated number which came from the boxes 
unpacked in 1910 is 10,000, ‘The collections of Babylonian tablets 
in the Museum therefore number about 17,000. A large proportion 
are in many pieces, and different fragments of the same tablet are 
often found in the contents of different boxes: This: and the tact 
that the clav from which the tablets were excavated, adheres to 
the tablets, together with other matter with which they were 
brought in contact in the packing, makes the cleaning and mending 
very skiw work. The assistants who are engaged in this work. 
Hot being versed in the cuneiform writing, rely on the correspondence 
of fractures, general similarity of writing, or of color and texture Te 
the clay in bringing fragments teyether which belong to one tablet. 
In this way many pieces are sometimes brought together and a 
tablet snore or less complete built up from pieces of varying sizes. 

Since these fragments come as often as not from different parts 
of the box and often from different boxes, there are only two methods 
of assembling the fragments. One is the method already desernbed. 
and the cther is by means of context tn the insenption wnitten an 
the surface of each tablet, This latter method can be used only 
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by these who read the cuneiform text, After the trained assistants 
have exhausted the resources of the first method 1t sometimes happens 
that a Babvonian scholar discovers tn reading the inscriptions that 
two apparently distinct pieces actually belong to the same tablet. 

Aiter heing cleaned by means of soft brushes and other methods 
devised to avind injury to the tablets, a lot of fragments, large and 
small, are spread out on long tables, and the work of discovering the 
pieces that belong tagether proceeds until no more joints can be made. 
Each tablet is then packed separately in cotton and placed in recep- 
tacles which are kept in rooms with dry atmosphere and even tem- 
perature, for these tablets are often of unbaked clay and being impreg- 
nated with certain. salts are apt to disintegrate under unfavorable 
conditions. 

The important considerations which have been kept in mind in 
connection with this work from the first are to secure the preservation 
of the tablets with special reference to their scientific and historical 
value, and to make them accessible to Babylonian scholars in order 
that such facts of importunce for human history as may be contained 
in these ancient writings may find interpretation and become matters 
of gentral knowledge. | 

Babyloman scholars everywhere have been invited to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which these tablets afford for the inves- 
tigations in which they are tnterested, and the collections have been 
placed at their disposal with proper facilities for their study, Among 
the. scholars who have taken advantage of these privileges is Dr. 
Arny Poetel, of Johns Hopkins University, who spent five months 
during the summer of 1912 in the Museum copying tablets which he 
selected to form a volume of histemical and grammatical texts. 
Dr. Poebel copied and translated about two hundred pieces of text, 
some of which are of great imterest. | 

In the article which follows: Dr. Poebel gives for the benetit 
of the readers of the JOURNAL, some of the more interesting results 
af his work. G, B. G, 


THE BABYLONIAN STORY OF THE CREATION AND THE EARLIEST 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
During the summer of 1912 1 examined the. collections. of 
cuneiform inseriptions in the University Museum [ was especially 
interested in historical and grammatical texts and of both I found 
quite remarkable specimens, 
4 “ 
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in the now missing preceding lines. Still we are fortunate enough 
to read at the end of the first column at least the following reference 
to their creation, “After Enlil, Enki and Ninharsagga had created 
the blackheaded” (thus the Babylomans designated humankind) 
“they called into being inva fine fashion the animals, the four-legged, 
of the field.” Up to the present time there has been, among Assy- 
riglopists as well as among Biblical scholars, considerable speculation 
as to whem the Babylonians, in the older times, credited with having 
created the first of the human mce. Here we are told that it was the 
two gods Enlil and Enki and the goldess Ninharsagga. Fron 
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Greek writers we know of a very queer late Babylonian account of 
the creation of man which was transmitted to them by the Babylonian 
priest Berosus, a younger contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
According to him the god Bel, ¢. ¢, Marduk of Babylon, cut off his 
head and the other gods mixed the blood that flowed from his head 
with the earth and fashioned man who thus became a rational being. 
This story has not come to us directly from Berosus; it first passed 
into a book by the Greek scholar Alexander Polyhistor and from 
there has been quoted by Eusebius, the writer of the history of the 
Christian church, and it may therefore have reached ts somewhat 
disfigured. But assuming its general correctness and. considering 
it in the light of Gur new text as well as what we know from other 
cureiform sources, we may perhaps reconstruct the older Babylonian 
story of the creation of man in this way. Wher Enlil, the creator of 
heaven and earth, wished to people the earth with living beings, 
the god Enki, the gexl of wisdom and knowledge, devised the image 
of man after the image of the gods, and the goddess Ninharsagga 
moulded it in clay, while the blood of Enlil gave it life and intellect. 
From the Old Testament we know that the blood was considered 
to be the seat of life, but whether or not the idea that Enlil cut of 
his head to obtain this life-iving blood will be corroborated trom 
cuneiform sources we cannot tell at the present time. 

Turning now to the second column of our tablet we read of 
some of the ante-diluvian cities of Babylonia, which Enlil bestows 
upon certain gods. Here again our tablet settles a disputed 
question; tt mentions the city of Larak, and it is therefore this 
city that must be identified with the city of Laranche, which accord- 
ing to Berosus was the seat of several of the prediluvian kings of 
Babylonia. 

The third, fourth, fifth and sixth columns then contain the story 
of the deluge. “At that time,” we read in column 3, "Ziugiddu 
was. king, a pashish-priest of Enki; daily and constantly he was 
in the service of Its god.” In order to requite him for his piety 
Enki, in column 4, the first of the reverse, informs him that at the 
request of Enlil it has been resolved “in the council of the gods 
to destroy the seed of mankind,” whereupon Ziugiddu—this part 
of the story, however, 1s broken away—builds a big boat and loads 
it with all kinds of animals. For seven days and seven nights a 
rainstorm, as.we read in column 5, rages through the land and the 
flood of water carries the boat away; but then the sun appears again 
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held sway over Babylonia, As will be seen from some of the quota- 
tions the text isa kindof poetical composition, and as such was origt- 
nally not intended to be merely an historical record, hut served some 
practical, ritualistic or other purpose. For various reasons it Stems 
to me that our tablet was written about the time of king Hammuralt 
(2117-2075), thus being the oldest Babylonian record we have at 
the present time, of the creation as well as the deluge. The text 
itself, however, may go back to even’a much earlier time. 

Judging by the color of the clay, the shape of the tablet and the 
script, our text belongs with another tablet that contains a list of 
kings. It even seems to me that there were three tablets of about 
equal size measuring about 514 by 7 inches, on which an historically 
interested scribe wrote the world’s history, or at least its outlines. 
The first of these tablets, I believe, contained the Babylonian theogony 
and then related the famous fight between the younger generation 
of the gods and the deity of the primeval chaos, which ultimately 
resulted in the creation of heaven and earth out of the two parts of 
Chaos. Here the tablet which I have just described comes in and 
gives the history of the world as far as the deluge. Then a third 
tablet ave a complete list of the kings of Babylonia from the time 
of the deluge to the king under whom the tablets were written. A 
portion of this third tablet or, to be more accurate, the reverse of 
this portion, which contains about an eilith of the whole text, was 
published six years ago by Prof, Hilprecht. It contained two of the 
last dynasties of this list of kings. T succeeded in eopying also the 
much effaced obverse which contains the names of kings of the period 
immediately after the deluge, and, in addition to this, I also found 
larger and smaller fragments of three other and older Itsts of kings. 
I need hardly emphasize the great historical and chronological value 
of these new lists since they give us not only the names of the kings. 
but the leneth of their respective reigns, and in some few instances 
even add some short historical relerences relating to these kings. 
The first part of these lists leads us, it ts true, mto quite legendary 
times. We find there kings whose names are familiar to us from 
mvths and legends and heroic epics, as, ¢..g., Gilgamesh, the hero 
of the famous Gilgamesh epic; Dumuzi, the unfortunate lover of the 
gcddess Ishtar; Etana, who, under the wings of am eagle, made a 
daring ascent to heaven, etc. Moreover, remarkably long reigns 
are assigned to the first kings of the lists. Etarn, 4. z.. is said to have 
riled 625 years; another king, called the “Scorpion,” 849 years, 
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and Lugalbanda Gf Erek 1200 years. But very soon the lists became 
entirely historical: the kings rule only 36, 20 or 7 years, ete. 

The long reigns assigned to the earlier kings involve, of course, 
that a very long duration must be assumed for the whole period from 
the deluge ta the time when the tablets were written; and indeed one 
of the tablets that was written under the 144th king, the eleventh 
king of [sin, counts 32,175 years, while another list reckons from the 
deluge to the 139th king, the last king of Isin, 32,234 vears. 

This is, by the way, 4 new corroboration, at least to some extent, 
of the Greek tradition which, as we saw, goes back to the priest 
Berosus.. Por we aré told by Greek writers that from the deluge 
to the first invasion of Babylonia by the Medes—this invasion is, 
of course, not identical with that of the later Medes and Persians 
—#6 kings ruled over Babylonia for 33,09] years. There niust, of 
course, be same slight mistake in these numbers. On the whole, 
the: great similarity of the two traditions is striking: 

In order fully to appreciate the bearing of the new chronological 
data, it may be well to say a little more on the chronological aystem 
of the Babylonians as it has been transmitted to us by the Greeks, 
and as we can now partially confirm 1 from cunciform sources, 

At the beginning of all time there were three immense periods. 
1 the first there existed only Chaos and her husband, the Ocean; 
then, after a long time, the primeval gods Lakhmu and Lakhamu 
were born, and after similar long intervals Anshar, the upper world, 
and Kishur, the lower world, ceme into existence. ‘This primeval 
period came to an end when the younger generation of gods van- 
quished Chacs and created Heaven and Earth. Then follows, from 
the creation to the deluge, the period of the ten primeval kings which 
lasted 432,000 years. After that the present still lasting period 
begms, for which, till about 2400 B. C,, the Babylonians enuinted 
32,254 yeurs. Prom the creation to the time of Berosus ica. 300 B.C.) 
we would therefore have to count about 466,500 years, but in the 
introduction to his book on Babyloma he states that the written 
records of the Bahylonians reached back to about 2,150,000" yeurs 
before this time, i. ¢., long before the creation of the earth, Lo the time 
when Chaos still reigned the universe. 

some of the earher kings we meet again in a number of fragments 
of chronicles and poetical compositions, which T have copied. I 
mention here only the epics referring to lang Lugalbanda and king 


* Tho acconting: to the Anion yerson; the Greek text gives the number ov 150480, 
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Dimmuzi. If we combine all the facts that we are able to gather 
from the new tablets. as well as from the older matenal, the story 
of the two kings is about the following. | 

Lugalbanda began his career as a shepherd: at his time the bird- 
god Zu stole from Enlil, the king of the gods, the tablets of fate, 
which gave to their owner supreme power over the whole world, over 
men and gods alike. Enlil used to wear them on his breast, but 
one day when he was sitting on his throne, the bird-god Zu snatched 
the tablets away and flew to a distant mountam rock. None of the 
gods dared to do anything to recover the tablets, for all power now 
rested with Zu, but the shepherd Lugalbanda, thus we must conclude, 
succeeded in recovering them by a trick which he played on Zu, 
atid Enlil requited this service by making him king of Erek and, after 
a reg of 1200 years, even made him a god. As such he was 
worshipped even in the latest times of Babylonian history.. 

King Dumuzi was onginally a fisherman, but the goddess [shtar 
fell in Jove with him and made him king of Erek.. Concluding from 
certain allusions in the Gilgamesh epic it seems that Ishtar after 
some time killed her lover, though afterwards she seems to have 
repented of her deed, for m order to bring him back from the dead,* 
she herself descends into Hades. A tablet that I found among the 
eollections of the Museum clepicts the famous scene when Ishtar 
enters the realm of the dead.. She passes through the first gate and 
the crown is taken from her head. “Why do you take this away 
fram: me?” she asks, ard the answer 1s given,“"Go on, O Ishtar, 
such are the laws of the nether world!” She passes through. the second 
gate atid the rings of her fingers are taken from her.. Agam she 
asks, “ Why do vou take these away from me?” and again the answer, 
"Go on, ©) Ishtar, such are the laws of the néther world!" And so 
she walks through all the other gates until finally she passes naked 
through the seventh and last gate. It would lead us too far from our 
subject if 1 would here describe how Ishtar herself now was kept.a 
prisoner in Hades, but was rescued by the gods; and it seems her 
lover Tammuz was rescued too, for later, at the time of Adapa, we 
find him as a god in the heavenly palace of Amum, the father of the 
goddess Ishtar. 

These legends, it is true, have mostly been known to us already 
from late Babylonian and Assynan texts, and besides, the texts 


“Tine cotneaction i@ not certaint it 4 inly an attempt to bring in contact with each other 
the vuriysietlated parts of the epia. 
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which [found in the Museum, are very fragmentary. And yet an 
inestimable value attaches to them, fer first of all they are written 
like almost all of the literary texts that were found at Nippur. in 
Sumerian. and then: thev date from a time almost two thousand years 
earlier than many af the known legends which mostly came from the 
library of king Ashurbanapal (about 630 B.C.). | 

Let us new turn to the really historical times. ‘There ts, &. g., 
a very large clay tablet that contains the cupies OF a whole senes of 
inscriptions of king Lugalazageisi of Erek and of the three first kings 
of Agade in northern Babylonia, Sharrukin, Rimush and Manishtusu, 
whose time is placed by a late Babylonian statement about 3750. 
B.C. A short statement on the edge of the tablet tells us that these 
are all the inscriptions of the Just mentioned kings that were extatrt 
in Ekur, the temple of Enlil at Nippur, which the University of Penn- 
sylvania has partially excavated, ‘These texts contain a wealth of 
important historical information, We learn from them, «, i. that 
Sharrukin on an expedition to southern Babylonia made Lugaleaggisi 
ii ‘prisoner and led him tnumphantly: in fetters through the pute 
of the temple of Enlil at Nippur. He then proceeds farther south 
until he reaches the Persian Gulf, where he washes his weapons: in 
the sea. Then he subdues the Various kingdoms in the West and 
along the shore of the Mediterranean as far as the “cedar forest.’ and 
the “silver mountains," f«., the Lebanon and the Taurns in) Asia 
Minor, Likewise hé leads his victorious armies to the East as also. 
do his two successors, Manishtusu and Rimush, the former of whom 
crosses the Persian Gulf and vanquishes 4. coalition of thirty-two 
kings who had assembled to do battle with him, and then subdues the 
lands as far as the silver mines or, as the inscription says, the 
“silver holes.” 

Similar copies of royal inscriptions of quite a mumber of other 
kings were found in the Musewm collections, «. ¢., of Naram-Sin af 
Avade, 3750 B. iy. cif Ur-Engur ot Ur. about 27) B. (3. Ishbi-Urra. 
Idin-Dagan, Ishme-Dagan, Ur-Ninib, Damik-ilishu: of Isin, copies 
of letters to and from king Idin-Dagan of Isin, between 2600 and 
2300, the copy of a building inscription of Samsuilane. about 2050), 
ete. Among the collections that were hought from antiquity dealers 
[ found. a very important historic inscription of king Lugal-arina- 
mind. of Adah, a Babylonian kingdom Oo which we cid net ler 
much up to the present time, presumably before 2700 B.C. It 
comprised not only Babylonia but the surrounding countries also. 
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In the introduction the king speaks of his conquest of the Elamitic 
city of Markhalim, and then describes a temple which he built and 
its seven putes. But I must not forget to make mention of a short 
sumenan history of a temple of Ninhl, which 


incidentally also 
lurnishes information of the great temple of Enlil at Nippur: We 
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lea, “..2., that when this tempi had fallen te run tor the SECON 


King Gilgamesh rebuilt. a certain part of it, while his son 
-Ingal rebuilt the temple of Nini, 

Another treasure of the Museum is a copy of the famous code of 

laws of king Hammurabi (about 2100 B.C,). To be precise I ought 
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to say that up to this time only one of probably three very large and 
bulky clay tablets that contamed the full text of the code has been 
found; it is very much broken, as will he seen from the aecompanying 
photograph. But nevertheless it remains a preat treasure, since the 
better preserved obverse supplements a part of the great lacuna on 
the stele of the code in the Louvre, supplying some laws conceming 
the merchant and his undermen. 

The second class of tablets on which I worked during the last 
summer, the grammatical texts, are very numerous; they mostly 
came from the temple school, and the greater part of them contain 
grammatical exercises of pupils, They all deal with the Sumerian 
language, which the young scribes of those days had to acquire as at 
the present time boys of the higher schools are instructed in Latin 
‘and Greek. These lingtustic tablets, which partly date from 2500 
and partly trom 1300 B.C. can, of course. claim a greater interest 
only from Sumerian scholars; for them, however, their value will 
be immense; for they give not only a good many new readings of 
cuneiform signs, but a few of them contain paradigms of the 
mest difficult and so far only imperfectly known parts of the Sumerian. 
language, namely the personal pronouns and the verbal forms, These 
new tablets will form the first sure busts for a Sumerian Grenwmar. 

ARNO POEBEL. 


THE TABLET OF ENKHEGAL 


*NKHEGAL was one of the earliest kings of Lagash, the modern 

Telloh. The only tmseription fram his time which is known 

is in the University Museum where it bears the number 10,000. 
It was purchased by Professor Milprecht in the summer of 1896, 
who wrote a bnet description of the tablet for the Zeitschrift Shir 
Assyriologie of that vear, and all that scholars. have known of the 
king has been based on this description, as the tablet has hitherto 
never been interpreted.* Indeed interpretation has been hitherto 
almost impossible, as Enkhegal lived before Ur-Nina, the oldest 
king of Lagash whose inscriptions have been read, and the tablet 
i$ naturally in & more archaic seript than that of the last mentioned 
king. According to our revised Babylonian chronology, the tablet 


*See Zeilscheift fir Assy tologie, XT. 340, ool XV, 403: ales Lo W King, Histiry of Sivmer 
and Agékad, 106, 
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cdimes from about 3100 B. C,, about 500 years earlier than the inserip- 
tions of Naram-Stn and Sargon. 

Believing that I have solved most of the problems connected 
with the writing of this tablet, [am happy to present to the rearlers 
of the JOURNAL 9 tentative translation of it. The tablet records 
the ownership of several tracts of Jand, for which payment was 


nade partly in bronze and partly in grain. It reads as follows, 





Transliteration. l ranslution. 


33 (7) Burs of land; 

22 (7) manas of bronze; 

. 20 (gury) of winnowed prain: 

* AS SIG ro (gurs) of cleansed ash-plant; 

GAN [EN-H E-GALJ-KU LU- 4 held for Enkhegal. king of 
GAL PUR-SIR-LA Lagash. 


It. ALAA] BUR GAN [, 
XIXLL URUDU MA-NA 
XX SE SIG 
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VIL BUR GAN 


_ XU URUDU MA-NA 
_ XX. UR-SAM 


IL SE SIG 


. DU-SIG-LUGAL 


GAN-*-RU 


. XI BUR GAN-KI 


¥ URUDU MA-NA 


XX LXXIDQA SE SIG 
GAN SAM-SUKUM-ME 
_ EN-HE-GAL-KU 


PUR-SIR-LA 
DU-SIG-LUGAI. 
VILL BUR GAN 
1] BAL 
X1] GAB-SE SIG 
X LANE OA SE SIG 


EN-HEAGAL LUGAL 
KAS E-Kl 


ALES 
. LUGAIL NIM UR-SAG LAL 


. MAS NUN BAR NIC-GU 
. XXX LAL I BUR GAN 
_ XI URUDU MA-NA 


XLOSE SIG 


_XX LAL | BUR GAN 
VIE URUDU NA-MA 
|X LXNII QA SE SIG. 


TV BUR LUGAL-KI 
TT BUR LUGAL-KI KUR 


GIS-RU 


. BAR SIL GIS-GISIMMAR 
.GUAGAN ZUR-KI 
. EN-HE-GAL 


LUGAL BUR-SIR-LA 


. XIV BUR GAN 
. VIC 

USE SIG 

. BAD-GIS-G! 

. 315. TR-KURUN 
_ GIRIN GAL 


LUGAL 
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. 7 Burs of land: 

» 12 manas of bronze; 

- 20 (gurs) of ur-plant; 

. 2 levers) of winnowed pram 

. of the royal standurd of punty— 
. d fuin-prepared held; 

1D Avey OF inimproved land, 

. > manas of bronze; 

| 20 guna 72 gas of winnowed grains 
. wheld of shukummeplants 


. for Enkhegal, king of Lagash- 


of the royal standard of purity, 
% Aurt of lated: 


: 2 bors of ploughed land; 
. 0) Qos) of winnowed gat-prain; 
. 10 (gers) 72 gar of winnowed) 


fram: 
(for) Einkhepal, the king. 
Improver (7) of the land's irnga- 
thon, 


. unter (7) of the Jand, 
. the exalted king. the warrior who 


stihdues, 


. princely leader, great lord. 

. 28 Bues of lands 

. 12. manae of bronze; 

» gO: (purse) af winnowed Eran: 

. 9 burro land:: 

. 7 manas of bronze; 

- 10 fyyrs) 72 vas of winnowed 


eruin; 


- f dure of royal land: 
. 3 bere of royal Jand, caprored 


from Umona-i?). 


a bordering on the wld palin trees 
. of Gueedin, the cherished land 
. of Enkhegal,. | 


king of Liapash. 

i4 Bore of land; 
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. XXXVIC BUR GAN 

. TIC URUDU MA-NA 

- IL SE SIG 

. GAN-A-US 

. MAS NUN BAR NIG-GU 

. SS SUD-MAL()-RU APIN | 


. LUGAL NIM-GIN SAG LAL 


[LUIGAL 


. MAS NUN BAR NIG-GU 
. DU-SIG-LUGAL 
. XX] BUR GAN NIG UD-DU 


. GUD GAN | 
> (CIXL URUDU [MA-NAl 


X BUR GAN 


, ASIA] 

VI URUDU NA-MA 
-MAS-APIN 

fi! BUR PRE-MUS 
, HW URUDU MA-NA 
. MAS APIN 

GAN BUR-STR-LA] 


AN-GU-#] 


. CL BUR GAN 
_XXXVIHCX URUDU MANA 
_¥X1] LXXU OA SE-SIG 


. 1 BUR BAL. 

. GAN-SAM 

_ LUGAL-KI-GAL-LA 
. ISIBYNIN-GIR-SU 
. GAN-GAR 
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. 3600 burs of land; 
, 260 manas of brome: 
» S (gure) af winnowed grain: 


(for) Ganaush, 


. princely leader, great lord, 
. brother of Shidtnal(?iru, the 


shepherd, 


_ the exulred king, chief coun- 


cellor, the subdwer, 


ot Bars of land a 


3 (gers) of winnowed @rain— 


» @ feld of Paragabat (7), 
. (160 [ewes] of winnowed grain), 


the shepherd, 


- princely leader, prear lond— 
af the royalostandard of parity, 
23 Auer of land, belonging te 
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an ox-irogated tela, 
the 


Lqo manas of bronze. 


. 16 Bors of land, 

oa held. 

. ( manas of bronze, 

. (fort the leader, rhe shepherd. 
— 13 Byes) Urumush. 

2-2 manus of bronze 

. (fur) the leader, the shepherd 

- wf the held of Lagash | 7), 

. Angus. 

. $50 Bars of land; 

. 9810 muanas of bronze: 

- 21 lewrs) 72 gas of winndwed 


gram, 


. 2 burs of ploughed land; 
- lam! purchased 

. (for) Lugalkigalla, 

. ptiest of Ningirsnu. 

ye 


Real estare holdings. 


The last line is the name of the account. It designates the kind 
of aceount to which the tablet belongs.. Similar names are found in 
the accounts of later time. 

(im the edge is scratched LUGAL-SAG-NE BA-NU_....... 
or, “‘Lugalsagne made it (?)." As « part of the ver may be broken 
away, we are not able to complete the statement with certainty: — 
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_ Some af the lines might be translated in. more than one way, but 
‘discussion of the technical reasons for the renderings adopted ae 
Bei out of place here. But a few points of general interest can, be 
reted. The reader will observe that at this cariv time 1 made no 
difference in what order the syllables of a word were written, provided 
they were all put down, Mana, for example, 15 sometimes spelled 
MA-NA, and sometimes NA-MA, A similar freedom was exercised 
in the order of the sentences. The phrase “of the royal standard 
af purity’ is sometimes far removed from the grain to which it applies. 
Two or three points of historical interest may be noted. Shid- 
mal{?)ru, who is deseribedin col. V, 10as “the shepherd, the exalted 
king.” was apparently a predecessor of Enkliegal. It ts his brother 
whose purchase of land is recorded in this tablet. T have tentatively 
read in col, IV, 6 the name of the city Umma, which was’a near 
neighbor of Lagash, with which she was often at war.* Umma in 
later texts is spelled by the picture of a bow and arrow hel! in the hand, 
and this name by the picture of a bow alone, but the reference is 
probably to the same city in each case. | 

Agam in-col. TV, & afield ts described as GU-GAN, “bank of the 
field.” JT take this te be a variant deseription vf the field called in 
later texts GU-EDIN, “bank of the plain" It was-a field which 
lay between Umma and Lagash, over which the two cities frequently 
fought.* 1t was because the men of Umma invaded this plain that 
Ennatium, a later king of Lagash, undertook the war which is cele- 
brated in the famous stele of Vultures. mostoof which 1s preserved i 
the Louvre, though (ine fragment of it is iit the British Museum, 

The reader will notice that alorg with grain, brange was used 
asa mednim of exchange. Apparently at this early time the use of 
silver or gold tor this purpose had not begun, We begn to trace theit 
use in the reign of Ur-Nina and his successors, though bronze was 
sometimes employed for a long time afterward. Ty Egypt bronze 
was used as 4 medium of exchange much longer than tt was in 
Babylonia. 





Grorce A. BaRrToN: 


"See L. W. Ring: History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 121 
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ABRAHAM AS THE INVENTOR OF AN IMPROVED PLOW. 


N the Mestum Journat, vol. 1, p. 4, Prof. A. T. Clay published 
a reproduction and description of a most interesting’ seal device: 
that of an Assyrian plow, drawn by two oxen and attended by a 
fang of three men, one of whom 1s engaged ata funnel-shaped appara- 
tus at the side of the plow, Which without doult is a seeder, the seed 
being fed through it into the furrow just turned up by the plowshare, 
The same material has been republished by Dr. Clay in the “Publi- 
cations of the Babyloman Section,” vol. If, p: 65f, The seal can he 
exactly dated from the document to which it is attached, for this bears 
the date of the fourth year of Nazi-Maruttash, of the fourteenth 
century B.C. According to Prof. Clay, similar plows with tubes 
ure found on monuments of Sennacherib anel Hsarhaddon, while 
they also remain tn use in Syria to this day. 

It 1s interesting to note thar this seal device illustrates ‘a hitherto 
Obscure passage nan ancient and famous Jewish book: This is the 
so-called Book of Jubilees, a Judaistic work of the second century 
B. C., of the character of a Midmish on the biblical Genesis, that is, 
it tells the inquisitive reader all the thousand and one things which 
the canonical volume does not vouchsafe to explain in the history of 
the patriarchs, The story of Abraham is naturally enlarged wpon,. 
and much is made of the legend concerning his opposition to the pre- 
vatling paganism of Babylonia in the midst of which he was brought 
ip, The people made idols for themselves and mdulged in all sorts 
of abominable practices, and Satan (Mastema) attempted in every 
way to carmipt. and destroy the earth, And so among other things, 

“the prince Mastema sent ravens and birds to devour the seed which 
was sown in the land, in order to destroy the land, and rob the children 
of men of thetr labors, Before they could plow in the seed, the ravens 
picked it from the surface of the ground. And for this reason he ealled 
Ins name Terah (7. ¢., the father of Abraham), because the ravens and 
the birds reduced them to destitution and devoured thei sceed.""* 

Ther, Abraham is born, distinguishes himself by his youthful 
piety, and is able by his mere word to turn away the flocks of ravens 
which came lo destroy the crops. The result. was that the people 
were able that year to sow and reap. Thereupon Abraham, we are 
told, danght these who mude implements for oxen, the artificers in wood, 








“The etymology is-obseure. These quotations are from the dleventh chaphe ani are bor 
rowed fron R.-H. Charles, Boob of Sbdilers, 15902, 
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and they made «a vessel above the ground, facing the frame of the plow, 
in order to pul the seed thereon, and the seed fell down therefrom spon 
the shareof the plow, and wes hidden in the earth, and they ne longer 
feared the favens. And after tis manner they made vessels above the 
ground on all the frames of the plows, and Huey sowed and tilled itll the 
land, uccording as Abraham commanded them, and they no longer feared 
lhe birds. 

The author af the bock, who may have been a Babylonian Jew, 
has thus made Abraham the inventor of this combimation of plow and 
seeding machine. The ascription af the invention to the patriarch 
is on a-par with the common stock of later Jewish legend. which made 
of Abraham the discoverer of letters, astronomy and. the arts. It 
is Hot strange that this wonderful plow, doubtless in common use in 
the writer's day, was also considers 9 patent of Father Abraham's. 

James A, MONTGOMERY. 


NAPOLEON'S EGYPT. 


HE President of the Museum, Mr. Eckley B: Coxe, Jr., has 

recently presented to the Museum Library a copy of the 

Description of Egypt published under the patronage of 
Napoleon and growing out ef his Egyptian campaign, Mr. E. P. 
Wilkins has kindly contnbuted the following descmptive notice 
of this work for the JOURNAL.—Editar. 


My attention was recently called to the copy of Napolegn's 
Egypt acquired by the Library of the University Museum. Upon 
examination my interest was aroused by the fact that this proved 
to be the only pertect set of the first: edition that I have ever had 
the geod fortune to see. Tt-was then that 1 made some investigation 
of the history of this mmportant and monumental work with « view to 
finding the reasons for the varying merits of different copies. It 
may be interesting to the readers of the JourRNAL to recall some- 
thing of this history. ‘a 

Napoleon's Egypt, so-called from the fact that it represents the 
scientific results of Napoleon's Egyptian Expedition jn 1798, takes 
rank as the first great work which revealed to the worl! the treasures 
af Ancient Egypt. From the publication of this monumental work 
dates the real beginning of the long line of scholarly productions 
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which have added to our knowledge of Egyptian civilization. 
Before its publication in 1809, the remains of Ancient Egypt were 
known only throygh the hasty notes of travelers, or at best the 
passing notice af explorers who, like Bruce, 1768-1773 (seeking the 
sources Gf the Nue), had other obiects in view. Before the summer 
of 1798 systematic exploration of this immense storehouse of 
antiquity had ever been undertaken. 


ORIGIN OF THE Work. 


When Napoleon's Egyptian expedition was organized, the very 
unusual and elaborate preparations of its comimander gave rise to 
much speculation. It soon became apparent that it was something 
more than a mere army of conquest, There was organized an army 
to fight battles and besiege cities, but there was als equally well 
otganized a select company of eminent scholars and. artists, nearly 
a hundred strong Once landed on Egyptian soil this two-fold 
expedition began to operate and to justify itself. While the army 
was Winning yictones and magnifying the fame of Napoleon, this 
little company of scholars was uncovering the ancient civilization of 
Egypt. Vivant Deron, an enthustastic member of the expedition, 
an artist and traveler, noted in his day for his finished and scholarly 
productions, published an account of their labors in 1802 after ‘his 
return to France. His: vivid art interesting narrative enables us 
to appreciate the difficulties and problems which confronted them, 
labornng in @ hostile land, surrounded by enemies, in the midst of 
frequent alarms and the smoke of battle. We may still marvel at 
the magnificent results which they obtained) by unremitting toil, 
tw present to the work! in one of the greatest archasoslogical works ever 
published. 

The fate Gf this brilliant mihtary enterprise ts too well known 
to need relating here. When the end finally came and the “Army of 
the East,” abandoned by Napoleon, was withdrawn (1802), stren- 
uous efforts were made by the French general to preserve the collec- 
tions of natural history and antiquities. But General Hutchinson 
was inflexible and instster| on the delivery to the British ofall objects 
in dispute in accordance with the terms of capitulation. He finally 
agreed, however, to allow the naturalists to retain their collections 
entire, but he would not extend the same courtesy to the archeologists 
and artists. Hence all collections of ancient manuscripts and 
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antiquities were turned over, including the greatest find of all, the 
fameus Rosetta Stone. This, of course, was 4 prize the value of which 
was too well known. to escape the keen eve of the English general. 
On its delivery to the British (1802) it was immediately sent to Eng- 
land, where it soon found a resting place in the British Museum 
along with the other “spoils of war.” But, nevertheless, it 
remained for French scholarship to mnravel the hieroglyphics by the 
aid of the three-fold inscription on the stone. The three inscrip- 
tions are represented natural size in Napoleon's Egypt, Antiquites, 
Vol. V, plates 52, 53-and S4. 





Five 42.—A baiile seen fron the -Raneieeim from Sapolecny's Egypt, preaily wodkeceed. 


In 1805 a commission of eight was appointed to. collect, for 
publication all the memoirs, mon rraphs and designs of the various 
members of the expedition, the entire cost to be borne by the state. 
The publication was to be tm fact the scientific results of the 
Egyptian expedition. Four years later, in 1809, appeared the 
first instalment of the greatawork, consisting Of a volume of introduc- 
tory matter, three volumes of plates and three volumes of text. under 
the general editorship of M. Jomard. The publication was con- 
Hnued at intervals until 1822, when the last instalment was issued: 
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No greater tribute can be paid to the scholarship which 
produced this work than the followimg quotation from an English 
Journal of 1854: “By its care for scientific and literary interests, 
the mind of France: conquered even when the sword fell from her 
hand. France brought back a pure and a perms nent conquest from 
Egvpt—a conquest unsullied by a crime anil undimmed by a tear. 
The labours of her learned commissioners on the Nile will continue 
‘a portion of her intellectual empire to the end of time, No disaster 
ean ever rob her of that glory—so worthily won and so modestly 
worn, (Adbeniwum, April 1, 1854.) 

In the Museum's copy there is a total of 894 separate plates, 
of which 72 are colored. In aldition there are 3) smaller lus- 
trations in the text. The plates measure 21 by 28 inches with the 
exception of five double size and nineteen triple size folding plates. 
They are beautifully executed copper plate engravings, representing 
the best work of a period when engravers were artists and practiced 
one of the most difficult of the arts. The greatest care was exercised. 
to render these engravings accurate and trustworthy in every detail. 
The colored plates, executed by hand, are splendid examples of 
effective coloring. Each plate is in etfect a high grade water color 
from the hand of a skilled artist: 

This set Gf Napoleon's Egypt is a splendid exarnple of the rare 
and valuable first edition, complete and perfect m every respect, with 
wide, untrimmed margms and early, sharp impressions of the 
plates. It is one of the very few complete sets to be found anywhere, 
ind the only completé set that I have been able to find in Philedel- 
phia. Of four other sets that T have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing. three were found to lack the full complement of colored plates 
and did not show the clear, sharp impressions so noticeable in the 
Museum's copy. The fourth eopy which [ examined, while 
corresponding fatriy well with the Museum's copy in respect to the 
plates, does not have the text af the first edition, but that of the 
second. The second edition was published in 1820-1830 in a much 
inferior style, with poor impressions of the plates and none in colors: 
while the lext was in 26 volumes octavo instead of 9 -yolumes folio, 

[ have concluded from my examination of the history of 
Napoleon's Evypt that only a few sers of the first edition were 
issued in a complete state with all the colored plates. As they 
proceeded] with the edition the publishers discontinued coloring at 
least twenty plates, in order to. save time and expense, Since each 
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Fie. S3.—\ plac from Napoleons Egypt, grently celica 
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engraving had to be colored by hand the saving would be very 
great. The copy that the Museum has been so fortunate as to 
acquire is one of these earlier copies on which the greatest pains were 
expended. | 


DESCRIPTION OF TITE WORK. 


Title—Desenption de l'Egypte, ou recuei] des observations 
et des recherches qui ont été faites en Egypte pendant I’expédition 
de l'armée francaise, publie par les ordres de sa majesté l'empereur 
Napolton le Grand. Pans, de Vimprnmerie mpériale 1809-1513 
(par ordre du gcuvernement Paris, de limprimerie royale, 1817- 
1822). Text 9 volumes, folio, Plates 12 vols. atla folio. 

The Text—The text consists of memoirs and monographs 
relating to the history, antiquities, geography, natural history, 
ethnology, etc., of Egypt in both ancient and modern times. It 
consists of the following volumes: 

Antiquités—Deseriptions, 2 vals. 

Antiquités—Mémoires, 2 vols. 

Etat Moderne, 2 vols,, in 3 parts, 

Histoire Naturelle, 2 vols. 


The Plates—The plates following the order of the text are dis- 
posed as follows: | 
. Antiguités. 5 vols. 
. Etat Moderne, 2 vols. 
. Histoire Naturelle, 3 vols. 
. Cartes. topographiques, | vol, 
. Préface historique et explication des planches, | v_ 1. 


eh a 


a 


To give the reader some idew of the immense mass of material 
collected by the expedition, and the extent of their explorations we 
give a brief analysis of these huge volumes. 


1. Aaliquites. 


Vol. L—Phila, Syene, Elephantine, Ombos, Silsilis, Edfu, 
E] Kab, Latopolts, Hermonthis, 

Vol. U.—Thebes, ineluding Medinet Habu, El] Kurneh, Tombs 
of the Kings, ete, 

Vol. 111.—Thebes, continued, including Luxor and Karnak. 
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— Vol. 1V.—Kus, Kuft, Dendereh, Abydos, Antieopolis, Lycopolis, 
Hermopolis Magna, Antinoé, The Heptanomide, ete. 
~ Yok V.i—Memphis and the Pyramids. Babylon, Heltopolis, 
Athribis, Tanis, Bubastis, The Delta, Alexandria, Busins, El Faryuni, 
Sakkareh. . =e 
Many of these volumes are rich in manuscripts, inscriptions, 
figurines, tombs, mummies and miner antiquities. 


2. Etat Moderne. 

Vol, I and [.—Costumes, Portraits, Vases, Furniture, Nlusi- 
cal Instruments, Coins and Inscriptions, all belonging to the modem 
period. 

3. [Histoire Natnreile. 

Vol. 1.—Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 

Vol. [L—Invertebrates. 

Vol, [.—Second Part—Botany, Mineralogy, 


4. Cartes topographiques, 
ineluding surveys, plans, etc,, from the island of Phile to the 
Metliterranean. E. P. WiLKINs. 


THE LILITH LEGEND. 


A MONG the magical texts in the Museum is the following, which 
\ belongs to a widespread category of Jewish charms: 


onadda 
Sanui Sansanui Seniniglaph Adam YHWH Kadmon Life Lilith, 


In the name of Y" the God of Israel who besits the cherubs, 
whose name is living and enduring forever. Flija the prophet was 
walking. in the roud and he met the wicked Lilith and all her band. 
He said to her, Where art thou going, Poul ane amd Spirit at foulness, 
with all thy foul band walking alongy And she answered and said 
to him: My lord Elija, T am going to the house of the woman in 
childbirth who is in pangs (?), of So-and-so daughter of Stch-a-one, 
to give her the sleep of death and to take the child she is bearing, 
to suck his blood and to suck the marrow of his lanes and to devour 
his flesh. And said Elija the prophéet—blessed his name!—With 
a ban from the Name—bless it!—shalt thou be restrained and like 
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a stone shalt thou be! And she answered and said to him: For 
the sake of Y" postpone the ban and I will flee, and will swear to 
thee in the name of Y" God of Israel that [ will let go this business 
in the case of this woman in childbirth and the child to be born to 
her and every inmate soas do no injury, And every time that they 
repeat or 1 see my names written, it will not bein the power of me or 
of all my band to do evil or harm. And these are my names: Lilith, 
Abttar (Abito?), Abikar (Abtko?), Amorpho, Hakas, Odam, Keplido, 
Ailo, Matrota, Abnukta, Satriha, Kali, Batzeh, Talui, KitSa, And 
Elija answered and said to ler: Lo, Dadjure thee and all thy band, 
in the name of Y" God of Israel, by gematria 613, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacol, and in the name of his holy Shekina, and in the name of 
the ten holy Seraphs, the Wheels and the holy Beasts and the Ten 
Books of the Law, and by the might of the God of Hosts, blessed is 
he'—that thou come not, thon nor thy band to injure this woman or 
the child she ts bearing, nor to drink Ins blood nor to suck the marrow 
of his bones nor to devour. his flesh, nor to touch them neither in 
their 256 limbs nor in their 365 ligaments and vetns, even as she 1s 
(= thou art?) not able to count the number of the stars of heaven 
nor ti) dry up the water of the sea. In the name of: ‘Hasdiel Samriel 
has rent Satan.’ 

Such charms as these are still hung up in Jewish households, 
with the special intention of warding off the demon who lies in wait 
with hateful jealousy to destroy the born or unborn child and to 
injure its mother. This form of incantation ts typical of many of 
the characteristic elements oi magic as found throughout the ages. 
The Lilith is one of the heariest conceptions of the superstitious 
imagination. She goes back to the early Babylonian magic, and 
bears a Sumerian name; she appears in the Old Testament (Isaiah 
34, 14) as.a desert-haunting demon; a vast amount of Jewish lore 
developed about her, making her the first wife of Adam (or his wife 
after the Fall), from which union sprang a host-of demons. She 
early came to be regarded as the demon jealous of the love of the 
sexes, and her peculiar penchant is the frustration of their natural 
umon, sO that women and children are the special objects of her 
malignity: Psychologically she is the product of the neurotic 
pathvlogy of the fernale sex. 

The form of the meantation is also instructive: [treads in 
the style of a narrative, the story being told how the Lilith once 
met the Prophet Elijah and was worsted ‘by his exorcism. This 
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legendary form of incantation is. a form of sympathetic magic; 
the mere telling of the story reproduces the identical result over 
again. Thus in the old Babylonian magic the pest-god Dibbarra 
could be thwarted by repeating the myth of his defeat at the hand 
of the good gods. In fact any narrative about a demon had virtue, 
as exhititing the pawer of knowledge over him. | 

But the potency of the charm hes peculiarly in the recitation 
of the Lilith's names. Inca parallel charm it is prescribed that the 
list of her names be hung wp in the bedchamber and they avail to 
avert the demon, This name-magic is the extreme exemplification 
of the idea of the power of magical knowledge. To know the name 
of god or demen in ancient magic and religian endowed! the possessor 
of the mystery with influence over the supernatural being, A 
classical instance of this is-ftound in the legend in (Grenesis 32, 22f, 
where Jacob demands the name ot the gud who wrestled with him 
and the latter refuses to give it, | 

But apart from these elements this magical legend has great 
interest on account of its appearance in widely different languages 
and literatures, and because jt itself bears the traces of eclectic origin, 
having picked up in its journey through the ages elements from 
very diverse quarters. An interesting chapter on the Instory of the 
legend has heen given by Dr. M. Gaster in Foltlore, xi (whole number 
xlvi), 129, entitled "Twe Thousand Years af Charm Against the 
Child-Stealing Witch.” He draws from a large stock of Slavonic, 
Rumanian, moder Greck and Syriac literature, to which 1 can also 
add some-earher exatmples from the Greek and from [taly. ‘The 
Lilith of the Onent becomes identified with the witch of the Occident, 
who ts always a half uncanny creature in the older magic, although 
rationalized Tater into a woman possessed hy a demon. | 

A comparison of the different forms of the legeni) scattered over 
this wide area shows that they proceed from the same melting pot of 
the magic of the old Mediterranean world, im which the elements are so 
fused that it is difficult to work out a genealogy of the magic. 
The East and the West borrowed from, and gaye to, each other 
mutually. Thus the opening words of our charm, which are 
Jewish, Sanui, Sansanai produced a Samt Sisge or Sisynios, 
wha is a great help against the demons in the Byzantine and 
Balkan world. Also the several different forms of the legend 
correspond to a large extent in the names given to the Lilith or 
Witch. To pive some examples, the first name in Gur chann, Lilith 
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has as its parallel in Greek forms Gelon, in the Syriac Geos, which 
two words are descended fram the ancient Babylonian demon name, 
the Gallu. Abixa ts found as Abiza or Abuzou in the Greek, anil 
Avezuba in the Rumanian, The fourth name Amorphos is actually 
a Greek word, “'shxpeless," and of more correct form than the 
Morphos which appears in the Greek texts. “The name Kali is 
represented in transiation in the Greek of Phiegumon ("hurning"), 
etc. The persistence and interchange of these names are interesting 
and instructive phenomena, 

Also the Prophet Elijah has his appropriate coutterparts in 
the other legends. In the Christian legends this may be the Virgin 
Mary, St. Michael, or ewen Christ hiniself: or some fess eminent 
saint, the St. Sisoe whiise origin has been indicated above, or one of. 
the ntumernus obscure Sytide saints, ¢ ¢. Mar Ebedishy. A document 
like this curries us back through the ages and religions, Slavonic, 
Greek, Ttalian, Syriac, Hebrew —Christian, Pagan, Jewish—to most 
primitive elements of the Babylonian magic. The same form of 
tharm is found in Christian books, on. Greek manuscripts, on the 
bewls fram Nippur; and still hangs in the bedchamber af Jewish: 
womett. 

James A. Montoomery, 
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In 1897 the Museum acquired, together with a collection of 
Greek vases now on exhibition, a large box of fragments of Attic 
ware. These fragments have lately beer sorted with the result 
that parts of several black- figured vases of good style have been put 
together. Among the scenes depicted upen them are Theseus 
wrestling with the Minotaur: Heracles lifting the Erymanthian boar 
ahove the head of Eurystheus who has taken refuge ina Jar; several 
fuurcharse chariots; an amusing scene of sporting. satyrs; and 
Dionysiac revels, Noteworthy alsoure a fragment from a red-figured 
vase representing the first position of a discus thrower and a red- 
figured kylix depicting a youth writing on a tablet. 


The Museum. has just purchased a collection of antique glass 

consisting of about three hundred vases, together with a number otf 
glass bracelets and necklaces, There are also in the collection a 
number of necklaces of amethyst, agate, Tock crystal and ¢carne- 
lian. The entire Collection came from Palestine and the greater 
part is of Roman manufacture and dates from the time when Pales- 
tine wis a Roman province. There are, however, a number of pieces 
of more ancient date representing carher stages in the manufacture 
of gliss vesels. The collection, which has been made with care 
and intelligence; inchies almost every category of vases ancl every 
technique of the glass blower, The vases show a great vanety of 
form and many af them exhibit in a marked degree. the brilliant 
indescence which gives to the collection the effect of great variety 
in cilor, The election will be fully deseribed in a forthcoming 
number of the JOURNAL. 


The antiquities sent to the Misetim from the excavations last 
year in Crete were held at Piraeus on account of the war, This has 
caused them to be delayed for six months in reaching the Museum, 
Advices have now been received to the effect that they are on their 
way and will reach the Musetim soon. 


Mr; William Evans Wood has presented a pair of antique 


Pompeiian vases in the name of his father and mother, Horatio G.. 


Wood and Abigal Wood. 


The British School of Archeology in Egypt, through Prof. 
linders-Petne, has presented to the Museum a granite sphinx with 
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the head of Rameses [1], discovered by Prof: Petrie last year on the 
site of ancient Memphis, This sphinx, which rests on an inscribed 
pedestal, is, with the exception of portions ot the face, in a perfect 
state of preservation. It is now on its way from Cairo to Philadel- 
phia. 


Dr. Arno Poebel, who contributes the leading article in this 
number of the JOURNAL giving an account of his work in the Museum 
during the summer of 1912. has been engaged for five months begin- 
ning the first of June, to dontinue his work of copying and studying 
the historical documents contained in the collection of Babylonian 
tablets in the Museum, 


The Heve Collections have been enriched by the addition of 
old North Amenean ethnological specimens collected many years 
age and until recently forming part of a public exhibition in Eng- 
land. Among the rarer objects in this collection are a buttalo hide 
shiek, with painted cover, a finely wrought Nascape coat with char- 
acteristic decorations and three pairs of Nascape leggings decorated 
by the same method and in similar style to the coat. The col- 
lection alsa contains a number of very fine old eastern poreupine 
quill embroideries: 7 


Mr. B. W. Leeson has been engaged to make a series of photo- 
graphs of the Quatsino Indians in the northern part of Vancouver 
Island, 


An ethnological collection from the Bushongo, consisting of 
choice selected articles, has been purchase! frem Mr. E. Torday, 
the African explorer. These articles were procured from the 
Bushango by Mr. Torday during Ins last Afmean expedition, 


A remarkable ethnological collection consisting of $59 specimens 
representing New Zealand, Tonga, Fiji, Australia and British New 
Guinea has just been acquired by purchase. This collection contains 
many Of the old and rare carvings of the aboriginal peoples of these 
several portions of Polynesia and Melanesia. The Australian part 
of the collection is entirely from the northern part o! that continent, 
in the vicinity of Torres Straits. Apart from the artistic quality 
presented by many of the ohjects tn this collection, it represents 
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the arms and armour, the domestic utensils; coremonial objects; 
clothing, personal ornaments and musical instruments of the several 
different: culture areas comprised mn the geagraphical limits indicated, 


An exchange of éthnulogical matenal has been effected with the 
Australian Museum at Sydnev by w hich the Museum ‘has: acquired 
* wate series of aboriginal weapons from New South Wales, 

West Australia, Queensland, North Australia and Central Australia. 


Mr. Harvey M, and Mr. W. (. Watts have presented to the 
Museum & pairof ivory war trumpets and a small collection ¢f other 
ivories from the Congo. 


Accompanying the collection of Herrera ethnology recently 
purchased, is a valuable series of photographs of the Herrurns 
made before the German war and showing. their costumes and 
occupations. 





A. collection of thirty-five photographs of Oriental peoples lms 
heen received as a gift from Mrs. H. M. Story, 


~The Amencan Assomation of Museums, whieh met in Philadel- 
phia frem Jene Jd to 3th, spent the forenoon of June 4th in the 
Museum for the inspection af the collections dnd the reading of 
puipers, 


The foundations of the extension of the new building have been 
finished and the walls have been erected to the level of the andi- 
tonim floor, The pillars supporting this floor and the floor itself, 
which are of reinforced concrete, are also in place. 
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INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST 


HE Northwest Coast of America is inhabited by a number ot 
| Indian tribes who possess a culture differing in a remarkable 
way from that of all the other Indians. Wile these tribes 
are thus marked off sharply from the other North Amencan Indians, 
it is not be be tferred that this difference is due either to |Asiatic 


head 
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Fig, 54 —The doerony Of ob hows al Fetkinws village. ‘se wtrl 


piri ttt 
(liv doorway wens the old time costume minke etitirely of eeslar 


hark. She earreean bor hai) og lpekert of Wie same mutenal. 


origins or to Asiatic influence. Statements to the effect that the 
Hatdas or the Tlingit resemble Japanese or other Asiatic peoples 
in their personal appearince and in therr customs should not be 
taken too seriously. The fact is that the Indians of the 


Northwest 
Coast, including the Tlingit, the Haida, the 


Fsimshian and Kwa- 
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iutl, possess a culture peculiar bo themselves. They tnhatut the 
mountainous. seaboard of Southeastern Alaska and British © himbia 
and the islands off the coast. In language and in their persemal 
tnbes difter trom ech other, but in arts ard cralts, 


qppearance, these tM 


customs and beliefs the Y are a0 unifarin and cistinet that they are 





than any of the 


nich more easily recognized as a sepurate group 
ther pecples at North America. The most northernly of these 
peoples are the Thingit. which inchide the Chilkati in the middle 
sreu are the Kwakiutl. The two Kwakietl tribes; the Koskimo 
and Quatsino, are on the northern end of Vancouver Island, These 
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two tribes have recently been photographed on behalf of the Museum 
by Mr. B. W. Leeson, who has also collected data relative to their 
customs. Some of these photographs are here reproduced. 

The Kwakiut! have a number of secret societies. The members 
of these societies perform a very strange ceremony in the winter 
time. This ceremony is accompanied by dances af a peculiar char- 
acter. The Hamatsa is a member of one of the secret societies 
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upon whom a fuardian spirit has conferred the giit of eating human 
Hesh. During the dances referred to. the Hamatsa, in a state of 
frenzy induced by the ceremony and its mythical associations, 
enceav Ws TO seize arid devour whe msoever he Cali lay hits hanes CT], 
bites pieces nut of his Cnemics arid devours the bodies ont slaves 
killed for the purpose. In this condition he also eats human cCOmpses 
which he takes from the burials in the trees. 


dt 


in Fie. 34 the Hamatsa 15 shown in the poertien wht hi 
assumes in the dance at the tne of his greates ettement, during 
mhaich he anpears 1 he searching tot huormean Tesh to eo 





lt wril| ly at det aa | iru the photerraphs rl wal Ouatsino thal the 
have the custom of artificially defornning 1 


= ' y 
their heads, 


It is chatactenstic of all the Northwest Coast tribes that thev 
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have numerous distinguishing crests which they display upon their 
houses, and otherwise proclatm.. These crests or totems represent 
animals. 

In) Fig. 56 is shown the doorway of a Koskimo house. This 
doorway represents the jaws of a fabulous monster that lived in 
the water at the mouth of Cache Creek where the Koskimo formerly 
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had their abode. The legend concerning this doorway anv its 
heraldic device 1s as follows. 

In very early times there came on Cache Creek a very taurpe fish 
known as Stokish, Locating itself where the Indians were accts- 
tame to come tor water, this monster gradually dectmated the tohe 
in the following manner. When the people came down for water, 
the fish, hidden at the bottom of the river, would open its huge 
mouth and as the water rushed in, the people were sucked in with 
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it. Finally the trite was reduced to one old mat and a young piri. 
(lt is this old man whose face is cirved over the door shown in 
Fig. 36. The old man and maid were afraid to go to the mver for 
walter, knowing thal thes would be clevou ire! if they clicl st Al 
this time there appeared a strunger called Kankokala (who it seems 
was a kind of supernatural being and a saviour) and the old man 


and the maid relates d to him the story of ee Kankokala Took 
off his belt and placing it around the gril, bade her go unafraul to 





bring water, Therétupon the ok] man was semed with lear that he 
would be left alone and proteste| agamst the-suggestion. Fimaliv 


the maid went to fetch water by Kankokala’s command and was 
swallowed up hike the rest of her tobe The old man, now heing 
left alone, set up a doleful lamentation until Kankokala led Kim 

gentle persuasion to the place where his tnbe had teen devoured 
by Stokish. Upon theit arrival they saw the monster wallowme in 
the water in great agony. At last, precipitating hirnsell up m the 
bank he burst dpen, whereupon the young girl stepped out alive and 
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well. At the same time, the skeletoars of the lost tribe came 'to light 
and were scattered over the shore. The old man recognized his 
tribesmen and started to call them by ther names. Then he began 
putting the bones together, taking care that each man and woman 
should be made up of his and her own parts. Kankokala then 
sprinkled the bones with water, whereupon they became clothed 
with flesh and all the tribe came te life, rubbing their eves as though 
they had been asleep. The old man, however, had made some 
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mistakes and occasionally got the parts mixed: that is why to this 
day some people are born deformed and why you sometimes see a 
man with one lez shorter than another. 

In addition to the pictures of the Kwukiut! there will be found 
in the tdllowing pages some observations on the Tlingit, prepared 
by Mir. and Mrs; Lows Shotndge. 

Mir. Lowis Shotridge, an assistant in the Museum, is a fullhloud 
Thogt: trom Klikwan Village: on the Chilkat River’ im South- 
eastern Alaska.. His father was head cimef of the Raven side in 
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Chilkat, and his house was the Whale House. His mother belonged 
to the chief family of the Eagle side and consequently was a member 
of the Ka-wa-gan-i-hit-tan (usually pronounced Kagwantan) clan 
and belonged ta the Finned House, Therefore, Louis Shotridge ts 
an Eagle of the Kagwantan clan and his heuse would he the 
Pinned House. Mrs. -Shotridge is a Raven of the Hlukahbade clan 
and belongs ta the Mountédin House 

Shotndge has made for the Museum o model of a section at 





his native village ot Klilkwan and also the dr: “wings which illustrate 
the articles in the following pages. ‘These urticles are written from 
personal knowledge of Chilkat customs under the influence of which 
the authors were brought up. Their own education was in accord 
with Indian practices, and involved the matters of which they write. 
Whether or not Mr. and Mrs. -Shotridge's statements sre always in 
accord with the observations af others who have written on the sub- 
ject, it 18 interesting. to record the recolleetions of members of the 
tribe who were brought tip according to the old traditions.—EpIror. 
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To our tribe and the other tribes inhabiting the coast of South- 
eastern Alaska and farther down the coast of British Columbia. 
the “wigwam" or ‘“‘tepee' was not familiar. Substantial dwellings 
of timber which were the permanent homes of the natives. were 
Iuilt ti the maiti villages: A man was proud to be known as a 
member of his home town where he was born and raisecl, -Arstoc- 
Patchy aMmonpe otir pe ople was far stronger years avn than it is. tt Ry. 

During the four seasons of the year it was necessary for the 
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Indians to hunt for the things which cach season brought, and for 
these occasions Lemporary shelters were necessary, the kind of shelter 
depending on whether the journeys were taken on lurid or on water. 

Journeys on foot, taken into the far inland during the winter 
and summer, called for shelters. which could he easily carried and 
Which were appropriate for the condition of the weather. During 
the dry season no shelter was needed for the night. In the rainy 
season, however, skin tents were used in the apen and brush shelters 
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he the abe ws, Journeys hv water were much ensier task ai] the 
requirements ror hoclily comiort beng placed in ihe CATION. Stein 
tents were taken along to be ¢rected on shore at mignt. 

The permanent villages comsist ol provision houses, ordinary 
dwellings, and family houses. iutetne Tennesse GCSE qihere 
foods of all kinds are cured and stored. Ordinary dwellings are 
hin mits ey the Tits. Farmi! \ bya Hse “re chiese Wilh nines. 25 ia * ehl 


Plit ie ais Raven House, i Hi ols it re or (arizzl\ hear Hi ise. owner 





by fannlies of the classes: ‘The occupants of a fanuly house are the 
head man or “Master of the House" and his fanuly, relatives, and 
sometimes distant relations: In this house also are held feasts, 
councils, and gatherings for all public interests. The chief's family 
house, although 1t may not be very claborately finished, 1s looked 
to with much regard. In it are kept the old relics, such as cere- 
moninl costumes, helmets, batons, carved and painted screens and 
posts, all ongimal things that had been in the possession of the clnef’s 
ancestors. In it also are held the more important public meetings. 
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In order to fully appreciate the importance of a “family house," 
it will be necessary to tell how sociely 15 organized aniong: our 
people. 

The Tlingit are separated socially into two sides, One side 
is known as the Raven, the other as the Eagle. This division is based 
on ties af blood, for the members of one side are said to be kindred: 
therefore the Raven man marries the Eagle woman and the Eagle 
man marnes the Raven woman, while the children always belong 
to the mother’s “side.” In times of war, or when there isan uprising 
of one side agamst the other side, the mother takes the children to 
the house of her uncles and brothers or to her side, while her hus- 
band would be on the opposite side and stay apart until trouble 
ceased. 

Each side is subdivided into clans. the membiers of which 
are more closely related to one another than to the whole ot 
one side. Clan with us means a collection of families under the 
same totem. Totem is a figure of.a bird, least or the like sed to 
distinguish to which side a clan belongs. whether the Eagle or the 
Raven, for though the same totem may be used by different clans 
on the same side, the same totem is never used by clans on 
opposite sides. Finally, the clans are subdivided into famities or 
house groups, the metnbers of which may own one or several hoatses, 
though very few own more than one. 

As there are classes among all nations, so are there classes among 
our people. Although the clans are said to be higher and lower 
than one-another, yet with the families the grade is more empha- 
sized. The different classes were and are: families of the nobility, 
who were few in number and to-day are still less: families of the 
high caste, among whom grades of a certain kind are recognized : 
artists. who are looked to by all classes with a certain cotirtesy 
and who may come from any class; families who have worked 
themselves. up with wealth but can not buy themselves into the 
high caste so as to be their equals; then the common people. 

To prevent troubles and wars, the Indians were careful to marry 
their equals, for if they made unequal marriages, as was sometimes 
the case, there would bea feeling on one side or the other caused 
by one being lower or higher in birth than the other and a little 
disagreement would spring up. something of which one was sensi- 
tive, affecting both families, and if very serious, both clans, causing 
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bloodshed and sometimes war. Of course these things happened 
very seldom; to-day such troubles don't go beyond familtes. 

The brother of the chief or his sister's son is his lawful suceces- 
sor. If there are several brothers or nephews. the council of the 
side composed of the masters of the houses decides winch shall be 
chief. 

Some houses have been entirely lost through want of a proper 
head. To prevent such calamities the more conservative farmilies 
have given their sons special training in order to preserve the name 
of the house and of the family, 

There is no ceremony connected with building the ordinary 
houses and the houses where provisions are: prepared and kept. 
‘The erection of « family house, being a monument to the family, 15, 
however, a formal occasion. Distinguished persons of the opposite 
side are called together by the chtef and his relatives, and to them 
is assigned the supervision of the work. Posts, beams, planks 
and other parts are allotted toa number of men. These massive 
structures were formerly: built with the stene and wooden imple- 
ments used by the Indians: | 

The carvings and paintings were usually done by famous artists. 
I (Mrs, Shotridge ‘is writing) have often heard my father sy with 
pride that his house totems were painted by Shkecleka. ShkecleKa 
was of the nobilitv of the Raven side and besides being the most 
famous chief of the Ravens was a clever artist. as well. These house 
totems are very old, having been erected by my father’s ancestors. 
They were repainted by Shkecleka when my father was a boy. | can 
remember the rebuilding of the house, or rather some incidents con- 
nected with it, although I was then but asmall child. What impressed 
me most. was the mountain of steps at the entrance. I wus so tired 
going up these steps that I begged to be carried in the ceremony 
attending the opening of the house, A long line of women dancers 
formed around the room, and | cried to be allowed to dance with 
my atint. They finally gave permission in spite of the fact that | 
was of the Raven side and the dancers were of my father’s side, 
the Eagle. This was but one of the many dances which were 
performed during the feast which attends the opening of a family 
house and lasts a week. There were a certain number of them, 
each being danced in its order. | 

In these houses with the opening in the roof for smoke and atr 
kept open day and night the year round, it was impossible to have 
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impure air, and diseases common among the white men were almost 
unknown bo the Indian. Very few of these houses are to be seen 
to-day as they are being replaced by modern dwellings. 

The analysis on page 100 shows the social organization of the 
Tlingit. 

The Eagle side in Chilkat was divided into three clans, and each 
was named through some incident that occurred to it during the tra- 
ditional migration from the south to Chilkat. It 1s said that at one 
time the three clans were classed under oné head, namely, Shun- 
gu-kay-le.. At one camping place the head family lost their wimter 
camping house by fire. Further on nearly halt of the moving party 
lest their course in the fog and strayed into the inside passage, which 
caused delay in reaching their destination. Some of the party got 
discouraged, and contented themselves at some favored sand beach 
until some one grew with courage enough to go on, and these finally 
reached their destination. Since then the first group is called Ku- 
timt-giun-i-htl-lan,, meaning the people of the house that burned; 
the second is called Dak-da-wo-si-dak-i-ng, meaning the people that 
gtrayed into the inside passage; and the third is called Diak-cla-dwo- 
ya-da, meaning the people of the inside-sand beach, 

The Raven side divided anc recerverl therr individual clan 
names in a similar way, 

Finally the clans were subdivided into house groups, the members 
of which might occupy one or more houses, 

According to the stnct rules of the tnbe, one must marry Ins 
equal in blood trom the opposite side, that is to say the Eagle man, 
of the Grizzly Bear, Killer-Whale or the Finned houses, may choose 
his wife from either the Whale or the Raven house of the 
opposite or the Raven side: but their children always belong to 
cht mother's or the Raven side. In this case, if the son should 
take his office on his or the Raven side, while the father is yet 
holding his on the oppesite or the Eagle side, they (father and son) 
would have to be against each other if some trouble should rise be- 
tween the two sides. 

Each one of the house groups of both sides always has a head 
man, who at times of councils acts as the representative of his 
own house group. For instance, if the chief of the Eagle side should 
call an important meeting or council, the head man of the Young 
Tree house would act as a voice for his own group, of which he is 
also a captain at tunes of war. 
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CHILEAT DWELLING HOUSE 
In olden times, when Chilkat people were vet large in number, 
the dwelling houses of the chiets, which were frequently opened for 
public meetings, such as might be councils or festivals, were built 
much larger than those of recent years. These old time houses were 
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Pm, 6%—Chitkar dwelling trowee. ‘Floor plan. 


erected entirely without nails or spikes, but all the different parts 
were made so as to support one another. 

Spruce being the only tough and straight large tree that grows 
near Chilkat, was used for nearly all the timber of the framework of 
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a dwelling house, while hemlock, although it is not as tough as the 
spruce, but splits better, was made into boards and planks. Instead 
of hemlock for finishing work of both interior and exterior in some 
of the houses of well-to-do people, red cedar was used, which was 
not a native wood of that section of the territory, but was trans- 
ported by canoes mostly from the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

In those days measurements were made by the thickness of 
the fingers, the span of the hand and the joints of the arms. 

The methods of erecting a permanent dwelling house which 
are illustrated by the drawings are those commonly knewn atone 





Fic. 69,.—Thilkat dwelling hewse, Framework. 


the Chilkats. In the house selected for illustration the main roof 
beams are 44} feet long and 2 feet in diameter, All the other parts’ 
are in proportion. 

All the materials for these houses were made from selected 
trees which had to be straight and free from knots. The trees: 
to form the great roof beams were first felled, cut to the proper 
length and cleared of the bark; then they were recticed to uniform 
diameters by chipping with the stone adze, The upper roof beams 
were made in the same way, but of smaller trees. The ridge beam 
likewise was of a still smaller tree and might not be more than twelve 
inches in diameter. The corner posts and the side posts were dressed 
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to the proper size and form by reducing the logs cut to the proper 
lengths by splitting with wedges and afterwards dressing with the 
adze. By means of the adze the:grooves were cut out from the edges 
if these posts to uniform depth and thickness to take the ends of the 
planks forming the walls. The great planks that formed the walls 
were split from logs of straight grained hemlock to uniform. thick- 
ness by means of wedges. The covering of the roof was composed 
of heavy split shingles. 

While the planks on the sides of the houses and rear were placed 
horizontally, those on the front were placed vertically, their lower 
ends being fitted into the grooves in a heavy base plank lying hori- 
zontally like a sill between the two front comer posts. 





Fra HL—Dwellity bows  loverier, rear wall and frank, 


In the inside srrangement ‘of the houses were two floor levels, 
the middle area being depressed about two feet, leaving the upper 
area like a raised embankment. Both of these areas were covered 
with plank floors, which, after being laid in place, were smoothed 
ott by means of the stone adze. In the middle or lower area, an open 
pit without floor was left for the fireplace. On the outer and upper 
floor area were provided the sleeping arrangements. Since the 
inner floor level was below the outer ground level this part of the 
house was free from draughts, The threshold of the ase was also 
raised and reached by a flight of steps from the outside as well as 
from the inside. This was to clear the average snow level in winter. 
In the middle of the roof, directly over the fireplace, was the smoke 
hole. Sometimes this was protected on both sides or on one side by 
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wind-breaks, but this device was not altogether approved since it shut 
outa good deal ef the light. 

Four great pillars were set up in the interior at equal distances 
from the corters to support the heavy roof trees; These were 
carved with the heraldic devices of the family. Between the two 
rear posts so erected’ was usually placed a great carved sereen with 
an opening in the middle; beyond this screen was the chief's. 
private apartment. 

_ The space on the upper floor level or embankment was usually 
divided according to the number of people who were ta live in the 
house. Those preferring privacy were given the privilege of enclos- 
ing their sleeping places by means of screens. Some of these enclosed 





Fie. 7)—Dwelling house. Toterior, front wall and Eranework. 


sleeping apartments were built with an upper story. Noted warriors 
of the family living in the house were permitted to have the titles 
of their war parties carved on the front screen of their sleeping 
apartments. 

SMOKE OR FOOD PREPARING HOUSE 


Tiis was usually constructed near the water's edge for con- 
venience. It is similar in constriction to that of the dwelling house 
with the exception of the framework of the roof, which consists of 
rafters with horizontal poles supporting the shingles.. 

The interior of the smoke house differs from that of the dwelling 
house. The middle floor area is not depressed, There are three 
fireplaces, one m the middle and one at either side, Over each 
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of the fireplaces is erected] a smoke spreader. These consist of 
boards resting on poles which, in their turn, are supported on posts. 

In the old days tt was usual to secure the shingles of the roof 
on all classes of houses by means of horizontal poles weighted down 
by heavy stones, Sometimes, however, itistead of being weighted 
with stones, horizontal poles were lashed by means of spruce withes. 
passing through holes burned in the shingles for this purpose. 


HOUSE POSTS AND SCREENS AND THEIR HERALDRY 


With the introduction of steel and iron implements among 
the tribes of the Northwest Coast totem poles hecame numerous. 
Numbers of them could be seen in front of houses in the more southern 
villages. But before the modern tools, it is said, totem poles were 
ture, not only on account of the difheulty in the making—as stone 
and wood were used for tools—but the desire to keep them strictly 
distinctive was a reason for their scarcity, 

One often hears in said by the older people that origmually 
totem péles were used inside of the houses only, to support the huge 
roof beams. The carvings and paintings on them. were usually 
those of the family crests. These posts were regarded with respect 
very much as a flag is by a nation. Even when the Chilkats had 
acquired modern tools with which to make totem poles they did 
not fill their villages with tall poles Hke some other tribes, chiefly 
because they wanted to keep to the original idea. 

The figures seen on a totem pole are the principal subjects taken 
from tradition treating of the family's history. These traditions 
may treat of the family's rise to prominence or of the heric exploit 
of one of its members. From such subjects the crests are derived. 

In some houses, in the rear between the two carved posts, a 
screen is fitted, forming a kind of partition which is always carved 
and painted. Behind this screen is the chief's sleeping place. 

The smaller screens along the side walls are seldom decorated, 
as this is done only when a chief's nephew or brother has distin- 
guished himself in war. One of these small sereens is shown in Fig. 
834. The emblem ts “Killer Whale.” [tis said that this emblem 
was adopted by the Kagwantans during the war times, when. they 
were at war with the southern tribes who live on the shores of the 
main ocean where these deep-sea fishes are common. The Kag- 
wantans (Ka-wa-gan-i-hit-tan) are a clan of the Tlingit tribe and 
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are noted for their bravery and audacity, besides betng known as 
the strongest clan in southeastern Alaska. 

The gnzzly bear is their highest crest. The origin of it comes 
from the girl taken by a bear for wife. The story is often told in 
the following manner. 

There onee lived a chef who had many sons and an only 
daughter. The girl was beautiful. just growing into womanhood, 
and was much sought after by young men from many villages, but 
all were. refused for scme reason. The bovs were great huriters 
and brought mch furs to he madein garments and robes for. their 
sister. 

One day the princess and her friends formed a little party 
and went berry-picking. After gathering all they wanted they 
started for home. After they had gone a short distance, the princess 
stepped ma bear's track and slipped, remarking at the same time 
something wncomplimentary about bears, which was considered wrong, 
forit was helieved that the spirit of an animal could hear and would 
often treat the offender according to the offense. The girls stopped 
and helped the princess up. A few steps farther the pack-strap of her 
basket broke; the girls waited until she fastened it, but after going 
a short distance the strap broke again: this time she told hier com- 
panions to keep on going, she would catch up with therm in a little 
while. It was dusk already. The girls went on and left her to fix 
her strap. While she was working on it she heard footsteps behind 
her. With a frightened look she turned and saw a handsome young 
man standing close by. He offered her assistance; she accepted; he 
picked up the basket and told her to follow him; which she did. Late: 
in the evening they reached the village, but it was not. the girl's home. 
She immediately thought that this voung man was the prince she was 
waiting for and that he had come to take her to wife. Feeling that she 
did mght in following him she decided not ta speak to him) just then. 
He [mally said, “* This is my father's village, his house 1s in the middle 
of it, there | am taking yeu.” When they came to the entrance of 
the house he said, ‘Father, | am bringing home a wife.” The chief 
arose and welcomed them, called together his people and gave a 
feast in honor of the couple. 

For awhile the princess lived cortentediy with her husband's 
people, but later she began to see many strange things. Men 
came m trom fishing with wet coats, and as they shock them in 
front of the fire to dry them, the drops of water would blaze up 
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in the most extraordinary way. All this was puzzling to her. 
She longed to find out what it all meant, so she asked her husband 
if she could go with him on his next-trip to the fishing camp. At first 
he would not let her go, as she was not used 16 domg rough work, 
she insisted and he fmally gave his consent; so she went along. 

At the camp, while the men fished the women pot wood for the 
fires. The girl gathered the driest wood she could find. The other 
women, she noticed, were gathering water-soaked logs antl sticks. 
After making a large pile she made her fire in the way she knew her 
people made it. It was burning nicely until her husband came from 
fishing. As he shook-his big wet coat by the fire the drops of water 
put it mght out. The girl was ashamed of not knowing haw to 
do her part, and was even more so when she saw how the other 
women’s fires blazed up when their husbands shook their coats by it: 
Her hurmbation was more than she could bear, She knew now that 
there was some mystery about the people among whom she was 
thrown. 

The day's fishing done, all went heme: That night the girl 
thought of all that hail happened and had a troubled sleep, In 
the middle of the night she awoke with a shock: What monster 
is thts in the pluce of her husband? a large grizzly bear! The 
monster felt her start and awoke with a Jow “ah” and with that 
he turned into the form of the man she knew as her hushand. _ 

It all came to her now: she was among the hear people; the lights 
and blazing up of wet logs were phosphors: this bear had takert 
her for revenge because she had abused the bears when she slipped 
in the tracks, She wanted to run away, but she could not do it. 
She had been there neariv three vears and had two sons, A longing 
for home came over her and she felt miserable. But while in this 
mood she felt her mind change and was her former self again, The 
bear had power over her. 

In the meantime her parents and brothers gave up all hope 
ot finding her and mourned for her death according to the cus- 
tom ameng the. T'lingits. 

ft was early in the spring of the year that their sister discovered 
her situation. It happened at the same time that the brothers went 
hunting in a direction they hac never taken since their sister's dis- 
appezrance. They knew that there would be plenty to kill there as 
the place had not been hunted. Their hunting led them towards 
the place where their sister lived with the bear people. 
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In the bears’ dens—which looked like houses to the oir] —there 
Was a general preparation Of going away to the summer camps,— 
spring coming on, the bears were getting reacly Lo come mut. 

(me morning the gitl’s husband all of a sudden was startled, 
straining his ears as if he heard something at a distance; then he 
looked confused) then he began taking tis spears down from the wall 
and sharpening them {it looked so to the girl. but the hear was 
grinding his teeth), for well did he know that hunters were near. 
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All at once they heard a dog barking outside; the bear jumped up and 
rushed out; he caught the dog and threw it in; the girl recognized 
tt as her brothers dog. She was quick to think; called to her hus- 
bund and said, “Do not fight. they are your brothers-in-law."" The 
bear crew back and waited for the hurters to come up, then went 
larward and gave up his life, for he knew he was in the wr mg by taking 
away the princess, 
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After afew minutes the girl heard voices; she came out and saw 
the bear lying on the snow with arrows in its side and men, who 
were her brothers, just about to cutit. Shespoke and said, “Do not 
take the bear, he was your brother-in-law.” They looked at her, 
as may be imagined, with surprise, sorrow, and pladness—sur- 
prised to see her in that place; sorry for the life she went through, 
and glad to find her. In a few words she told her strange life. 
che had never noticed her appearance until after speaking 
to her brothers: her dress was ragged and worn up to her knees, 
@ pitiful sight to see. The men buried the bear, and took their 
sister home, leaving her two sons, for they were cubs with half human 
faces, one of whem was “‘Kats," This name is still used. 

Through this woman the Kagwantans claim the grizzly hear 
as their crest, emblem of strength and high rank. It is always the 
principal figure on their totems.. 

In Fig. 83 are shown the screens and house posts belonging to 
one of the family houses of the Chief Family of the Kagwantans, 
whose crests and emblems or totems are elaborately displayed on 
these screens and house posts m carving and painting. On the large 
screen ¢ is displayed the Gnzzly Bear. On the smaller screen 4 is 
displayed the Kaller Whale, whose presence is explained on page 94. 
(m the house post a ts seen Lgayak, on the second house post ¢ is 
displayed the Two-headed Bear. on the third house post d is dis- 
played the Wolf and Pups, and on the fourth house post / is dis- 
played the Bear and Cubs. 

The emblems on the houseposts are derived from the mythical 
narrative, Leayak, preserved in the mythology of the Kagwantans. 
Leayak is the name of the younger of seven brothers, whose deeds 
are related in this myth. He was the hero af the story and through 
his prowess ke and his brothers were able to conquer the enemies 
of mankind. They destroyed the beings that were to have been 
the foes Of men. One of the strongest. of all the monsters. that 
they fought was the Double-headed Bear, whose image 1s carved on 
ont of the posts. 
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THE LIFE OF A CHILKAT INDIAN GIRL 


1 / ITH the Chilkats, as with all the peoples of Southeastern 
\ Alaska, the training of a child was not a difficult problem. 
The Indians considered it 4 natural thing for a child to do 
what it was told to do. This natural system was the only one em- 
ployed. In the majority of cases, however, a boy was given to his 
uncle to bring up. It was believed that if a boy were brought up at 
home where he is apt to be petted and spoiled more than is good . 
for him. he would not make a strong man. ‘So just ds sion as he he- 
came 4 youth he was taken by his uncle to be trained by him. 

Besides helping with the daily duties of the home, little bovs 
and girls were given careful oral instructions along their individual 
ines On morals, on religion, on social and other matters: One impor- 
tunt thing against which they were daily cautioned was a too free 
use of the tongue. With girls, this habit was entirely forbidden, 

A young woman. reserved in manners, neat in her work and 
appearance, not talkative or indulging im too much laughter, was 
said to be well bred and was respected accurdingly.. So while the 
girl was vet quite young the mother taught her quietness: even her 
cries were repressed, Tf a child exhibited rough manners, she was 
rebuked by her elder thus: “Are you a boy, that you should be 
rough?" Sometimes, to make a stronger impression on her mind, 
she was led to believe that she would meet with severe corporeal 
punishment from her big brother or her uncle, never from her father. 
Such ptmishments as she was promised however, were very rarely 
inflicted. Little girls were told to play quietly with their dolls: if 
they made more noise than was necessary their playthings were 
taken: from. them as punishment. Besides play, hand work of -a 
simple form was taught them, During: the food-preparing seasons 
they were taken. along and allowed to put up what they wanted in 
little packets for their own special use; and in the winter-time some 
of these a child would give to an aged relative. [ remember how 
proud T used to be to give to an aged aunt foods that I had pre- 
pared. Ifa child wanted to earn something she would give part 
‘of her stores to a brother or uncle, who would pay twice the value 
for encouragement. 

Thus, beginning at an early age, a child was given an outline 
of what she was to go through later. 

Arriving at puberty, the Indian girl is obliged to cast off every- 
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thing pertaining to childhood, and become more reserved in manner, 
as is befitting her years. She ts taken in hand ty her mother—if 
motherless, by the nearest female relative—and put under special 
training for a period of from four to twelve momths, the difference 
cof time depending upon the parents’ social circumistances. This 
i< considered the most impcrtant period im a girl's life, as much of 
her futnre welfare depends upon how she is taken care of at this time. 

A small room near the parents’ sleeping place ts provided for 
her‘and her attendant. There are two entrances, one opening ito 
the house, the other to outside; the former is usect for girls and weanen 
visttors, the latter for gomg out into the open. 

The very first thing that a giri dees upon entering is to fast 
for ae many days as was agreed upon by her relatives—the wsual 
sumber is four—drinking water only, towards evening. [ uring 
her fast, Lhe: first instruction is given her on how to accusterr Ler- 
self to the life she is to go through. After this come the meny 
complicated rules which for an inexperienced girl are rather difficult 
to understand, but are given to her on appropriate occasions. Her 
food is carefully selected and prepared, Special attention is given 
fo her raanners at all times. In drinking water, a bone tule 15 
supplied. her through which to sip it. On receiving a visitor, she 
may smile but not be the first to speak. Personal care is necessery, 
and that she must learn, §Neatness. in everything is practiced. 
Her experience in handwork when a child helps her to become 
proficient at this time. After she has acquired neatness in everything, 
she is given some important thing to make, such as a ceremonial 
costume for a famed dancer, or something for a person holding a 
high office; this ts to have her understand what it is to do things 
for the public. 

On “coming out", an expression which has a literal significance 
in the case of the Chilkat girl at this period when she emerges from 
her seclusion to enter upon the period of womanhood, a cape with 
hood attached and long fringe sewed to the front of the hood 15 
made for her out of fine skins; this she wears—the fringe covering 
her face —for a number of days, or until she is used to the pubhe. 

As there were no written rules that could be read, studied 
and memorized, signs and devices of many kinds were made to aid 
the girl to keep in mind the instructions, and by constantly applying 
them and referring to them helped her to make the teaching part 
of herself. 
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A girl whe goes through this training can, when entrusted with 
anything, whether great or small, be relied upon to see to it properly. 
she is strongly impressed with the idea that it would be a disgrace 
ii she made a failure: 

li is not, as sometimes stated, the reneral beltet of m Vv people 
that a pubescent girl's glance will destroy things and turn one sub- 
stance into andther, These sayings were taken from the myths: 
the Indians use them when called upon to discuss this subject in 
public. The main reason for emphasizing these observances was to 
cause the girl's mind to easily grasp and retain the teachings -given 
to her on attaimng womanhord. 

After the arrival of the missiunaries mariy people became 
Christians, while others preferred to keep to the old-fashioned heliefs 
and ways of living. ‘With the conversion, the ancient eustems faded 
away. Until a tew years ago the custom of seclusion of young girls 
for a preseribed penod just prior to entering upon the life of woman- 
hood was strictly observed. It may be doubted whether the -mis- 
sionaries tinderstood its real signtheance when they Opposed the 
practice. In-any case it may now be regarded as practically a 
thing of the past. 


FLORENCE SHOTRIDNGE, 





Pic. §5.—Madel af the central part of the Chilkat village at Kinkwan, Alusis. 
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AN INDIAN SHRINE 


An Hidatsa shrine has 
been added to the Heye Caol- 
lection. It represents one of 
the most interesting phases of 
the religious ceremonial hfe of 
the Pisins Indians and adds 
materially to the large collec 
tian of ceremonial objects in 
the Museum. 

The Hidatsa form a Si- 
ouan tribe whose largest vil- 
lage is situated! at Pomt Inde- 
pendence, Fort Berthold Res- 

Pic. Bi.—-T he) Tnilkin alirine. ervation, North Dakota. 

‘Thev are now officially known 

as Gros Veritres, a name applied also to the Atsina, a detached tribe 

of the Arapaho. The typical dwelling of these people in the earlier 

days was the earth lodge. But seven of these lodges remained im 

L908 at Fort Berthold, whereas in 1872 seventy-eight were occupied 

ly the Anckara, Hidatsa and Mandan at tis agency: but even 
then there were ninety-seven log cabins occupied by Indians. 

The shrine was in one of these old earth lodges and was 
procured for the Hevye Collection by Rev, Gilbert [. Nilson. It 
was Obtained from Wolf Chief, who inherited it from his. father, 
Small Ankle, a prominent 
medicine man of the tobe. 

The shrine proper con- 





sisted of -a framework of 
four posts thrust into the 
ground and two platforms. 
«4 lower and an upper one, 
The earth lodge in which tt 
was installed is abenat forty 
feet in diameter. The shone 
gtocxd. in the rear, back of 
the fireplace, close to the 
sloping root, | ae id ah 

On the upper platform = Pr 87. —'The varth lodge it whieli the shrine etood 
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there is a medicine bundle composed of a parfleche bag containing 
two human skulls and a large wooden pipe. It rests on a layer of 
mint which covers a pad made of strips of calico. The lower plat- 
form contains a buffalo skull with eagle-feather attachment: a 
turtle shell, such as was used by the first Eagle-man in divinations 
ta bring rain; an eagle-wing fan,.and 6a felt. hat. the latter an 
offering made years ago by a young Indian. These articles con- 
stitute the shrine and the sacred things. Besides these, however, 
there are two made of buffalo calf skins and a number of strips of 
calico which are offerings made from time to time in honor of the 
spirits. of the shrine. 

In the “Myth of the Medicine-skulls” as told by Wolf Chief 
the skulls are those of the orginal Eagle-men. Formerly they 
were eagles but, wishing to help the Indians, they chose each <a 
luman mother and as babes were born inte the tribes of their naming, 
one OF them becoming an Hidatsa. When the latter was old enough 
to fight he led the Hidatsa against their enemies who were fighting 
under the leadership of the other Eagle-aman, The Hidatsa triumphed 
and their Eagle-man eut off the head of his former friend and, remov- 
ing the lower part of the skull, used the major part as a receptacle 
in which to prepare lus medicine, When he becarie an old man 
he longed to join his friend. He told his people that he would leave 
them and instructed them concerning the preparation of his skull, 
He said, “When T am dead [ want you to take my skull, take out 
the brains, wrap the skull neatly in a skin, and keep it hanging 
beside the skull ef my friend in a place of honor. Now I die here, 
but before I die [make you a promise: My skull and my friend’s 
skull shall be the medicine of my band.’ Thus it ts thar the Hidatsa 
have looked upon these skulls as most potent medicine. 

The medicine pipe was. used in connection with the skulls. 
In explaining the shrine objects olf Chief said: “Now these are 
the mysteries which the keeper shall perform before the skulls for 
the members of the band. If enemies shall come against you let 
the keeper take my medicine pipe and roll it on the ground toward 
them, singing the while this holy song which 1 now teach you. If 
he will de this, the enemy will be overcome and will flee.’ ‘The 
pipe was tlso used i ceremomies for calling the buffalo herds to the 
vicinity of the village, 

The buffalo-skull played an important part. “ When the people 
starved and brought presents to the Eagle-man to induce him to 
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bring buffalo, he would take down the buffato-skull, place it before 
the shrine, sing a mystery song, and then lay the pipe before the 
nose of the skull.” This ceremony in connection with others was 
visually effective. 

The turtle shell that hes on the lower platform of the shrine 
is medicine and the eagle-wing fan- was used in the Hidatsa rain 
ceremonies. The Hidatsa believed in the thunder birds, which 
brought rain; their scream or the roaring of their wings was thunder, 
and the Hashing of their eyes the lightning. Tt will be noted that 
most of the shrine objects have to do with ruin—-mint grows in wet 
places, and the turtle lives in the water, The eagle-wing Tepresents - 
the original Eagie-men, who, although not definitely so stated, were 
doubtless thunder birds. The skulls are those of the original Eagle- 
men. The Wuffalo-skull was used in prayers for the appearance of 
the buffalo herds. It will thus be seen that, with the exception of its. 
use with the medicine pipe for driving awiy enemies, and in the 
treatment of the sick, the shrine is a food-and-drink shrine, and was 
thus principally used. Rain was prayed for to save the growing 
crops and the heres were prayed for that the tribe might have meat. 

The medicine bag supported by the cedar post, at the left of the 
shrine, contains three classes of medicines and sacred objects. The 
first belongs to the Bear Group and pertains to eagle hurting: the 
second to the Wolf Group and pertains to war, and the: third 15 
composed of personal medicines only. There is a myth, pertaining 
to each group which describes. the uses of the various objects and 
how they were obtained, | | 

The shrine with the information concerning its use, as oblitained 
by Mr. Wilson, presents a most valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the primitive nites and ceremonies of the American Indian. 


Gro. H. PEPrer. 
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A VISIT TO THE OTOE INDIANS 


| ROUGH well known as an offshoot of the great Siouan 

_ Stock, and as similar in dialect and habits to the Iowas and 

Winnehagees, the Otce Indians have been little visited by 
anthropologists, ard but few specimens illustrating their arts and 
customs have ever found their way into museums. 

In December, 1912, T had the good fortune to visit the Otees 
in the interests of the University Museum. As in the case of my 
previous Oklahoma: expeditions the expense of the work was bare 
by Mr. George G, Heye. 1 found the Otoes living in fairly comfort- 
able frame houses scattered ahout over the prairie and along the 
bottoms, each on his own allotment, from the vicinity of Redrock, 
Oklahoma, eastward toward the Arkansas River and northward 
toward the littl town of Bliss and the pasture lands of the great 
101 Ranch. 

As I drove toward the Agency the outward prospects did not 
look very bright, for I could see nothing whatever to suggest the 
Old Indian life. The Indians 1 met were all attired in everyday citi- 
zens’ garb, In fact, one of the first Indians I saw was the athlete, 
Thorpe, who happened to be visiting frends among the Otves. 

At the Agency itself I did not receive much encouragement. 
Although [ was received with courtesy, [ was assured that almost 
nothing had been seen for a long time of the old Indian work. Even 
the interpreter was not at all sanguine. He thought I mht pick 
up a few moccasins ani] wooden bowls; but as for sacréd bundles he 
was convinced that the few that remaired in the hands of those 
who still belheved in them could hardly be obtained. 

But the results surprised everybody, even myself, for during mv 
bref vist [was able to secure more fine specimens illustrating the 
arts and customs of the people than T ever had done before in a similar 
penod of time, Among the more unusual things were a number of 
fine otter skint pouches used in the Medicine Dance, some of them 
beautifully decorated with porcupine quills; an unusually fine ancient 
peace pipe; scme good feathered calumets: a buffalo robe hearing 
quaint, faded paintmgs Lo commemorate semeone’s exploits in war; 
a scraper with elk-hom handle upon which had heen laboriously 
carved the pictographic recerd of a foray against the Cheyennes; 4 
magic war club. one of the finest | ever saw, bearing the carved figure 
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of an otter, the original owner's familiar spirit or helper; twenty-tour 
sacred bundles; and, rarest of all. a buffalo-skull shrine- 

C4 the bundles, nine were large clan war bundles, one of them 
containing a tattooing euthit: two tattooing, bundles, the best af 
which belonged to the Aisssoura tribe, Tow amalgamated with the 
Oroes: five war bundles belonging to the Red Medicine Society: 
seven bundles used by the Buffalo Doctors Society; and one hunting 
bundle. 

Like the war bundles of the lowas and many other tribes 
previenisly wrote | by the Niweseum expeditions, ihe large Citoe war 
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Lendles Cuntain curious assortments of magic amulets and nieclicines 
for protecting the warner and bewttching his enemy. 

Tribal tradition relates that the tundlés were piven to the 
Otoes by Wakanda, the Great Mystery, himself. “Ina vision the 
hindlé was given,’ says the legend, "a vision which lasted tour 
davs and four nights. Wakanda talked with the man who made 
the first bundle, and told just how it should be made, and the mean- 
ing of each thing within it.” 

Only because they felt they could no longer care for them prop- 
erly, and realized that the Museum could and would preserve them, 
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were the Indians willing to let such sacred objects go. Said one 
old man. “While these bundles were in my house ip seemed as if the 
old people were still with me in spit, the forefathers who made them. 
But now they are gone. The dreams of men long dead lie wrapped 
within those covers,” 

As to the contents, some of the Oloe war bundles bear a Closer 
reemblance 16 those of therr distant cousins, the Osages and Kaws, 
than those of their closer kinsmen, the Iowas. This is well brought 
out if} a. bundle belonging to the Bear clan, which contained among 
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many other things a fetish, the dried skin af a hawk attached toa deer- 
skin strap to sling about-the neck, To the hawks tail were lied pieces 
of nineteen scalps. each one of which represents a successful wir 
expedition. The hawk fetish was supposed to protect the entire 
war party and to endow them with the bird's predatory powers, 
This, together with a weasel skin anwulet carmed by scouts to give 
quickness and ease af concealment, and an eagle foot, used as a 
magic wand to symbolically claw at the enemy to get them with 
one's power—into the claws of the eagle, as 1 were—all find their 
counterparts in the bundles of the Osages and Kaws. The bundle 
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also yielded an enchanted sash to wear across the shoulder, a birdl- 
skin amulet to he wpon the wearer sscalp-lock, amagic whistle, blown 
to hypnotize the enemy, a buckskin sack containing herbs which, 
chewed and rubbed on the body, were supposed to act as a charm 
for turning away bullets and arrows, and another packet containing 
a herb mixture for poisoning One's own missiles against the foe: 
Anyone having much to do with war bundles soon gets accus; 
tome to seeing: and handling scalps; but I confess 11 gave me an 
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uncanny sensation to find dned human forefiingers m two ot the Citoe 
sacred bundles. These had been cnt off at the second joint, but had 
been left attached to part of the skin which had been carefully 
stripped off from the hand and ann seas to forma band, by whieh 
the finger could be suspended from the neck. One touch of the 
dead finver, the Indians said, would revive a fainting man, or one 
knocked wneonscious or crazed by a blow. 

The bundle of the Wolf clan contained one of these fingers, 
with part of a scalp fastened to the carrying-band of human skin, 
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a large buckskin doll representing an enemy In the power of the 
awner of the bundle, a-stone ball representing lightning and giving. 
lightning power, fur hawk-skin amulets; an eagle feather dyed red 
to symbolize blood, together witha headdress of deer hair, two magic 
weasel skins, a ground-squirrel skin, a remarkable old porcupme 
quill necklace }earmg a quilled sack for war medicine, a buffalo-hair 
necklace with two sacks for war-paint, a War whistle decorated with 
quills, 2 lot of magic herbs, a hifinlo-hide sack containing paint bags 
atid sweet grass used 2s Incense, and finally a few scraps of dried meat. 

One of the best things was tied on the outside of this bundle, 
a fine old war club. symbolizing the power of the thunderbalt, pon 
which were scratched the mide outlines of a man and an antelope 
connected by a line supposed to Teprestnt the magic power [Mowing 
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inte the owner of the bundle from his familiar or guardian spirit, 
the antelope. On the outside of the bundle were also fastened a 
war whistle; a gourd rattle used in the bundle cerenionies, and a 
tube of cane for blowing the ceremonial fire. 

Marv of the other bundles contamed articles of unusual iunter- 
est. including fine old porcupine quill work,espectally valuable because 
the art of embrowery with porcupine quills has long been lost among 
the (itoes. 

Both of the tattoo hundles contained the tools and pigments 
for making the indelible designs im blue seen upon the faces and hands 
of Owe men and women—designs regarded as sacred marks of honor. 
As in the Iowa and Osage tattoo bundles the wooden handles bearing 
at one end the needles used for pushing the colormg matter inte the 
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skin, are tipped at the other end with bunches of rattles made of 
heron quills. A unique feature was seen in the Missouria tatoo 
bundle—several spatulas of buffalo horn for rubbing in the pigment. 

The buffalo-skull shrine obtained on this trip consists merely 
of aslab of stone slightly hollowed outon top to form a rude platter, 
and containing cedar leaves upon which rests a buffalo skull, the 
night horn and eye socket painted red, the left black, while between 
them runs a double stripe of the same colors. Horns, eye sockets 
and stripe are also outlined i appropriate paints upon the stone 
slab beneath. It was kept m the owner's house, facing east. except 
for four days in the spring and four in the fall when it was taken out 
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to figure in a great thanksgiving ceremony and dance. The story of 
this shrine sheds much light on the origin of many Indian ceremonies: 
About the year 1884, Bill Pawfaw, the Indian from whom the 
shrine was purchased, had a dream or vision while meurning, in 
which 2 spirit buffalo and other spirits appeared to him and told 
him how the ceremony should take place. Immediatelv he called 
the tribe together and related his vision, with the result that the 
ceremony was enacted as he described it, and was repeated twice 
a year thereafter until recently. The ceremony was also introduced 
among the lowas, Kaws and Osages, where it flourished exceedinely 
for a time. 
M. R. HARRINGTON, 
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Mr. Louis Shotndge, who with his wie contributes the leading 
article to this number of the JovurNat, has been in the employ of 
the Museum since May, 1912. The drawings with which he has 
ustrated his articld on howse constriction in the pages af the 
JourNaL are the first drawings of the kind he has: ever made. never 
having received any instruction, Likewise, the model af his native 
Vilage. of which a photograph is shown on page: 105, is his first 
attempt at a work of this kind. [It was in 1905 that the Director 
of the Museum met Nir. Shortridge, then. a youth of twenty-two 
years, during a trip winch te made that year to Alaska. Agaim in 
1907, while on his way to northern Alaska, he was met by Mr, 
Shotndge on the coast at the mouth of the Chitkat River, At that 
time the Director made a trip up the Chilkat River to Kluckwan, 
Mr. Shotridge’s native village. He found that the aborginal 
architecture of the natives was fast disappearing by the decay of 
the old family houses and the innovation of the white man's meth- 
mis, With the ea af preserving # faithful record of the native 
architecture of the remon, he was anxious to have a model prepared 
inwhich the buildings would correspond with the older houses which 
still survived in Kluckwan. The model which has now beer pre- 
pared by Mir Shotndge repredtuoes several of the principal houses. 
of that village. In the censtruction of these houses; each part arid 
the method of joining, a4 well us the furnishing, corresponds in detail 
with the originals. 


In widition to the model and drawings, Mr. Shotridge has pre- 
pared for the records of the Museuma full deseripiion of the methad 
ub preparing the several timbers and individual parts for the Chilkat 
house, together with the native designation of each member, 


Although Mr. Shotridge has learned 6 employ the phoneti¢ sys- 
tem which has been devised and approved by the most expenenced 
investigators for recurding native languages, it is not employed in 
the writing of Chilkat words which occur in the article now pub- 
lished. To write native words in unftemiliur characters repels the 
eve of all but the student familiar with the system emploved. In 
whiting the native words, therefore, the twenty-six letters of our 
alphabet are employe im such combinations as will give the nearest 
approach they are capable of giving ta the phonetics Of the Tlingit 


language. 
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The Museum has recently purchased a collection of fourteen 
antique Chinese bronzes, of which two are Buddhist images and the 
Others are brange vases decorated for the most part by impressed 
designs. Most of the pieces date from the early Ming Dynasty, 


The collections in the Babylonian Section of the Museum have 
recently been enriched hy the purchase of a tablet containing a por 
ton of the famous Gilgamesh epic, dating from the time of the 
hrst dynasty of Babylon, about 2100 B.C. ‘The tablet is evidently 
one af the series of twelve, which container the entire epic. 


Ar. Onto Hanson, who has been engaged during the past vear 
in making an ethnological collection among the Bogobos in Southern 
Mindanao in the Philippines, has returned to Davao, according to 
the brief advices that have been recetved. Full reports of the 
expedition are expected shortly from Mr. Hansem, 


Mr. Robert Burkitt. who has been engaged to make ethnolog- 
real studies in Central America and to make a general archwological 
Survey, 48 at present pursuing his studies in the highlands of 
(guatemala. 

‘The following objects presented to Mr. Burkitt for the Museum 
by residents in the Alta Vera Paz are acknowledged with thanks: 

A narriw-necked jar, fragment of a tablet and fragment of a 
vessel presonted Ly Mr. Otto Schwarewalder. 

A pear-shaped vase presented by Mr, Charles Mazariegos, 

Pottery objects anil fragments presente! Mr, Paul Mittelstaedt. 

A evlindrical jar presented by Mr. Jolin Tafel. 

Three vases presented by Messrs. Kenneth Champney and Cu, 

Pottery fraements presenitod by Mr. Joseph Sauter, 

Pottery fragment with relief presented by Mr. John Traut- 
rriderhy, 

Pottery fragmetits presented by Mr. H.R. Dieseldorit. 

Human head modeled in clay, presented by Airs. R. Hemp- 
stead, 

Pottery fragments presented by Mrs. Auetstus Dieseldorff. 

Terra-cotta whistle and water jar presented ty Miss Diesel- 
dorfi, 

Pottery fragment presented by Mr. Salvador Oliva. 
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The latest news from the Amazon Expedition has been received 
through a letter from Dr. Farabe', written on August dd at Caracan 
at the head of navigation on the Rio Branco. The expedition hav- 
ing proceeded this far without mishap, was preparing to push on 
to the headwaters of the Riw Branco, where the first observations 
will be made on the native tribes of Northern Bruzil. 


Owing ta the thulding operations mow in pumgress, the rear 
portion of Pepper Hall, oeeupying the central part of both foors, 
has been partitioned off for the worlemen employed in making the 
alterations and commections with the new win. The exlubits have 
heen withdrawn from both of these sections. Some of these exhiti- 
tions have heen installed i other halls Ly condensing the exhibits 
utrendy there. Of necessity, some of the pieces hinve. been with- 
drawn temporarily trom eshibitian, 


Stephen Lingdim, Esy., AM. of Jeus. College, Oxlond,, has 
been granted permission to work ipon the cuneiform texts nm the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum, Mr. Langdon has accordingly 
undertaken lo copy and preprre translations of a number of religious 
documents from the Nippur collections. These copies; with their 
trumishitians, when complere, will form a volume tn the publications 
at Vie Baliylonian Section, 


A large case containing the Cretan collections from the last 
excavations ut Vrokastro, held for some months at Piraeus on 
account of the war. has now been safely received in the Museum. 


The Jeeture course‘for the coming season is: in preparation. 
The subjects chosen will,as in former yeors, have special reference 
to the history of the human race; and streatly several leevurers of 
distinction have been engaged, The oourse will hegin an November 
Ist and in the meantime a preliminary program will be distnbuted 
bo members af the Museum on Oetober 20th, 


The following mew members have been elected to the Museum: 


Fellowship Members: Samuel T, Bodine, B. Talbot B. Hyde, Ed- 
ward ©. Dele: Annual Members: J. W. Hamer, Otto T. Mallery. 
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THE GRASCO-ROMAN SECTION 


| HE progress made by the Museum jn 1913 includes no more 
TT impertant step than the development and scientific treatment 

ol the callections in the Greco-Roman Section. These col- 
lections were xugmented by purchases of Roman glass, a Neo-Attic 
marble relief and a Roman portrait head in marble. Another relief. 
of Imperial Roman type, purchased in 1908. has been placed on 
exhibition for the first time, The sctulptures acquired at an earlier 
period, mast of which were presented by the late Mrs: Lucy Wharton 
Drexel, were cleared, the modem restorations removed and the best 
pieces exhibited under such favorable conditions as tu give each 
piece as far as possible the effect intended by the sculptor. 

Progress has also been made in the cleaning and putting in 
order the Greek vases, from many of which modern restorations 
have been removed. These restorations have proceeded sometimes 
trom unskillful collectors and sometimes from too skillful dealers. 
In, either case they are obnoxious from an artistic as well as from 
a scientific point of view, semetimes leading the best informed 
scholars mto error. 

A large box of fragments of Attic vases which had heen in the 
storage rooms of the Museum since 1898 were, during the summier 
of 1913, carefully put together, forming a number of vases of varv- 
ing degrees of completeness, When it was necessary ta restore 
missing parts of these vases in order to hold the existing parts 
together such restorations were done in a different colored material 
and without any attempt at reproducing the surface or the decora- 
tions. In this way any one can tell at a glance what parts 
are original and what are due to the requirements of proper 
mending, 
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A special exhibitien has heen diranrerd wraich inchides the 
Objects referred to tn the preceding paragrapas. Dr, Edith H. Hall, 
tie Abeitant it urator of the Orpen -Roman Section, desembes in this 
number of the JOURNAL some of the principal features of the 





exhibition, as well as one stati | Pig. 139) not included in the exhibits 
af the: section as now arr inged. ‘The Nea-Attic relief and the 
portrait head have: beep purchased so recently that they were not 
received in. time to be described in this number of the JOURNAL. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GLASS 


The process of making glass was invented, according to Pliny, 
in the following: manner. *'That part of Syria which borders on 
Judza, and 15 called Phoenicia, has at the foot of Mt. Carme! 
a swamp named Cendevid, Here mses the river Belus which, 
after a course of five miles, empties into the sea near the colony, 
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Ptolemais. This: river runs but slowly and tnwholesome is 
its water, though used in many sacred ceremonies. Its. bed is 
muddy and deep. , . . At ebb tide there is left here a very 
clear and bnght sand which extends as far as 300 paces. Now 
there arrived at this place one time certain merchatits in a ship 
laden with nitre, and being minded to cook their dinner on the 
shore and finding no stones close at hand they made shift to sup- 
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port their kettle with blocks of saltpetre from their ship. After 
the fire was made they noticed, mixed with the sand beneath the 
pot, a very bright and clear stream, and this was the beginning 
of glass.” By us of a scientific generation this story may be readily 
dismissed as a fabrication devised for the purpose of explaining 
the facts of glass manufacture, but by the ancients it was believed 
and the Pheeticians were accredited by them with the invention 
of glass. At the hands of modern archeologists, the Pheenicians 


are being stripped of much of their former prestige and among the 
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lasses they have sustained must be reckoned that of the credit of 
this invention, for it has now been shown that it was Egyptians 
who first made glass, and that the invention dates from so remote 
a period as the fourth millennium B.C.. when glazed beads and other 
glazed objects were first manufactured. 

For many vears the east coast of the Mediterranean knew 
glass only as a costly import. The word occurs but once in the 
Old Testament, in Job 28: 17: “The gold and the glass cannot 
equal it, and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold,” 
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a passage which implies, of course, its grezt value. Not long after 
the time of Job, glass factories had been established at Sidon the 
products of which were much prized] by the Romans. To this 
manulacture the invention of glass-blowing in the: early imperial 
period pave new impetus. Not only in Phoenicia, but also in Syria 
and judwa the industry assumed large proportions. Jewish glass, 
virum Judaicum, was famous eyen in the Middle Ages; indeed, 
Harriet Martineau in the last century saw glass-makers at work 
at Hebron, and their products selling in the Palestine markets. 
But it was in the Raman period that the industry was at its 
Height. The collector of Roman glass, therefore, finds in the eastern 
littoral of the Mediterranean nearly every category of glass known 
to the ancients. Mary shapes and types correspond entirely to 
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these made in other Raman provinces; in France or the Rhine 
valley: others are peculiar te the east. 

The Museum has acquired from Jerusalem two collections 
of glass, comprising 592 neces are consisting mostly of vases. 
There are also a number of elass pendants, bracelets. intaglias, 
and necklaces, Some of the necklaces are of glass and some of 
carnelian, amethyst, rock-crystal, and agate. All were found in 
Palestine and Syria, and were taken fron) tombs mostly in the 
district between, Jerusalem and Aleppo: The sites on which the 
tombs were found are in many instances familiar on account. of 
their biblical associations: Hebron, Damascus. Nazareth, Moab. 
and Sharon, 

Roman custom. ordained that the dead should he equipped in 
their graves with all that had been of use in life. Vases filled with 
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milk and honey and wine were set tieside them to satisfy their 
hunger duting the long journey on which they had embarked. The 
child, moreover, had his toys; the woman: her vases for toilet. In 
the imperial Roman period, in the eastern Mediterranean, vases 
at glass largely supersedwd vases Of clay for these purposes. And 
naturally, for their cost was slight; in Nero's time a smuall-sived 
coppercom would buy a goblet of glass. 

These ordinary specimens: bought for a penny in antiquity, 
se now for fabulows prices if they chance to have acquired from 
their long contact with the soil a brilliarit'y iridescent surface. 


such irideseence, unknown to the ancents. unsurpassed by the 
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beauties of modern glass, is due to a partial disintegration of the 
surface, which, after a sufficiently long lapse of time, may prove 
disastrous to the preservation of the specimen. Many vases with 
brilliant opalescent hues are included in the Museum's purchase, 
and will prove a source of delight to every lover of color. 

The oldest class.of vases represented in the collestion are those 
of Fig. 96, usually known as “primitives. Made before the inven- 
tien of the blowmg-tube, they display an archaic technique which 
consisted af modeling the vase over.a core. Decoration was achieved 
by laying threads of variously colored vlass over the surface of the 
vase while it was still hot, and then rolling the whole upon A smooth 
stone until the threads were pressed in, Wave patterns were prob- 
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ably made with a comb-like instrument, to every tooth of which 


a thread of glass adhered, so that by moving the instrument ina 


curved course over the vase, 4 wave pattern with strictly parallel! 


lines was secure], This technicive first practiced ini Eevot curing 


XVITE and XTX dynasi ies. was continued until the invention 
of the blowire-tul Pot oO ferean Pes pt bewtt wien im other pat e af Five 
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a mould was used. Eh the carly stages of this. technique, the gi ith 





was poured into moulds; later it was forced in by the blowing-tube. 
mass was remover from the moulds, 
each of which had the form of half a vase, and the two parts joined 
This method was practiced in Phoenicia from the Hellenistic time, 
Spec ‘ally for the manufacture of small jugs known 


vases. They are frequently hexagonal | 
colored glass. In the Museum's 
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(grapes and pomegranates), birds, floral emblems, and Bacechic sym- 
hols, such as wine-jars, libation bowls, and crossed torches. 
Another local fabric of moulded vases-is that known as Jewish 
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glass. It dates from the fourth century A.D. ‘Two good speci- 
mens of this class are meluded in the collection (Fig, 104A): they 
are decorated, as 1s usual, with palm branches and various latticed 
patterns, indicating the temple-door. 
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To give variety of form to his products, the glass-worker some- 
times fashioned his moulds tn the likeness of fruits, shells, human 
heads, conventional shapes, arid angular bottles (Pigs. 105-109), A 
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fine specimen of the latter form in the collection contains remarkable 
mauve and viglet coloring (Fig. 95). 


Curious and varied as these mmoililed bases are. they are gen- 
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erally infenor as teganis beauty of form to the plain blown vases, 
which retain oftentimes the delicacy and lightness of the bubble of 
giass from which they are made (Pig. 110). The colors of these, 
irrespective of the indescent hues which are the work of time, are 
quite as mich as in the moulded vases, and oftert constitute in them- 
selves ample decoration. Most beautiful of these colkirs are a deep 
cobalt blue, a wme or amethystine color, and a warm golden olive. 
To these vases photopraphs da, of course, neo justice. Another 
mteresting class of vases.1s that m which two colors: are combined. 
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the body of the vase being of a pale blue and the handles and bands 
on the nms a deeper shaile (Tig, 111 B). Again blown vases are 
often decorated with threads of glass applied plastically (Figs: 112- 
116), These were at first merely wound about the neck of the vase 
Mm imitation of the cord which fastened the sealing of the flask, but 
were afterwards applied ina vanety of wavs. In cases where these 
threads: were of a different color from the rest of the vase. this 
decoration is extremely ¢ffective.. Other methods of varying the 
surtace of glass vessels were that of pinching the glass while it was 
still warm so that it has a knobhed or spiked effect, and that of 
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Pendants in the ftonn of miniature vases are well represented 
m this collection as well as brarelets of vinss the hike of which are 
worn today by the unchanminy inhabitants of the Nile valle. 

CO the necklaces of beads included in this -purchaise Fie: | (9, 
i? a. bs — j | ; le ‘ | a | — z { i 
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"| iss except Certain of the carnelian beacis decorated with patterns 





appliquéed ina very hard white enamel, which, i it does not enhance 
the lovely color of carnehan, at least bears witness to the skill of the 
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ANCIENT ADOSATC CiLASS 


Betore the acquisition of the glass that has Ween described in 
the foregoing pages, the AMiuseum was already in possession of a 


considerable number of specimens of ancient Roman glass, which 
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hid teen gequiread from vurwus sturees. CN these spemimens the 


i 
mMmnianty wer ji inant blown veers Ol ustal teres: cthers, however. 


displayed rarer techniques ) een ty pieces that need he deseribed 


or dlustrated here are some of the Irrements of mesaic ginss 


Meanie eless dates chictly from the first century ALD... andi 


found in Bevut, the Orient, Greece, and tah (lyr specimens are 

ra 7+. Se ft 
apparently run the latter source They are all ITRETRCNTS GF a 
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sucht to Rome hy Pompey after his victory diver Mithnidates 


and which scrme vears Inter gold fer #s much as 31,000 an piece 





Indeed, Wo we-are to believe Pliny'’s story, the consu Petronits, 


known tor his zeal in collecting art objeets, possess] one specimen 
for whic rhe hac paid +O) O00) =e Ss. ePTCRS S10 000), rat which he 
broke an his death-bedl that it might not peas into Nero's hands. 


This story is doubtless exaggerated, especially as regards the price 


pad. In the same possage, however, Pliny goes on to relate how 
Nero caused the pieces. to be gathered up ond preserved, a st 
ment more likely ta be trie and interesting for showing: that 
Tnents at vases were prized Lien as now 

The most famous of mossie vases ar’ the millefior’ bowls, $0 
called by the Venetians who valued them highly 


They were mayin- 
factured as falloywe: 


threads of variously colored glass were com- 
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bined in different ways, so that by cutting cross sectwns througn 
them a variety of patterns was produced. These patterns could be 
defintely varned either m size by drawing out the threads to 
cifferent lengths, or im -shape by cutting the rods made up trom 
fusm] threads at different angles, into slanting as well as into per- 
pendicular sections. ‘These smal) sections, when cut, were laid im 
4 terra-cotta mould, and combined erther by heating: sn that thev 
became fused directly one to another, or by blowing a bubble of 
translucent glass inside the vases: so as lo unite them. Pieces of 
nvichern bowls in which the sections of the fused rods were directly 
joined are shown in Fig. 120; fragments of bewls in which they are 
held combined by an intenor coating of clear glass are shown in 
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Fig. 121. ‘The full beauty of this kind of glass is reahzed only when 
specimens are held up to the light; the small sections of the glass 
rel which extend from one side of the vase to the other are partly 
opaque and partly translucent, and the contrast im their trans- 
parency as well as the rich vanety of ther hues render their color 
unrivalled. 

Another type of mosaic bow] was made by cutting the rods 
made ip caf fused threads THIEL longitucinal Sections, These Were 
then laid in various patterns within the molds and fused by heating. 
Examples of this technique are shown in Fiy. 122. The smralform 
hands aril short cross lines of white which appear in some of these 
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[(rapments were prewiiuced by winiling thrends of white glass about 
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glass 1s that represented by the onvx vases, Imagments of which are 
shown inl Pig Led. In this Lechnice hie Various thresids, STre 
opaque, some translucent, were laid one above another in irregular 


schemes and the whole mass then heater. picked up on the glass- 
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blower's tube and blown into the desired shape of vase. The grace 
antl effectiveness of the pattern thus produced varted according 


to the skill of the workman, and also according to the various 
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combinations of color. Some of these vases successfully imitate the 
effect of veined marbles and other varievated stones prized Ivy the 
Konins. 

The Museum possesses also one rare specim¢én of mosaic glass 
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the technique of which 1s even more elaborate than that of the fore- 
going fragments. This is the shallow bowl or saucer of Pig. 124. 
It was founcl at Chiusi and was acquired for the Museum through 
the generosity of Nirs. Phoebe Hearst. The specimen hos been 
mended im several places and is not now quite complete: it meas- 
ures a little less than seven inches in diameter. It 1s comprised of 
rectanpulir neces, each of which represents a thin section of a har <f 
glass. Into this bar were fused three threads, one of brown, one of 
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greenish blue, and one of colorless glass; and the whole, after it had 
been rendered rectangular in section, was dipped first into white 
opaque and then wite clear glass. Thus the delticsie white frames 
for the checkers were obtained. Aiter the sections had been cut 
they were laid in a terra-cotta ‘mould. ‘So far the process cloes not 
differ matertally frem that observed before. Tut upon examination 
of the broken edge of our Specimen it becomes apparent that the 
bowl is double, ancl that between the upper and lower layers ot 
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mosaic intervenes a thin coating of gilt, which both lends its color 
ta the colorless part of the pattern and enriches the blue and brown 
glass. Probably the lower covering of mosaic was first fused tn the 
mould, the coating of gilt laid above it and lastly the second layer of 
mosaic. The bowl is more highly polished on the inside. The 
Mutside shows unmistakable traces of the wheel. 
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A ROMAN RELIEF FROM POZZUOLI 


In the lost ten years an attempt has heen made to reinstate 
Roman art in the proud place it otcupied in the eighteenth century. 
Then before the Elgin marbles were brought to London or the 
Hermes of Praxiteles wes unearthed, such statues as the Apollo 
Beivedere, such monuments as the column of Trajan were regarded 
as the masterpieces of antique art. During the nineteenth century, 
as the heauties of Attic art were revealed, the pendulum swung so 
far to the other extreme that archmologists were prone to disregard 
Roman art entirely.. The crudest archaic statue from Greek soil 
was prized more highly than the most magnificent monuments of 
Rome. Now, howeyer, a reaction has set in; champions of Roman 
art have arisen who are claiming for the sculptures of the imperial 
penod both originality and high artistic worth, The question of the 
justice of their claims involves some of the most interesting prol- 
lems of sculpture, such as the relative merits of low and of high 
relief and the possibility or the advisability of representing in relief 
a scene in three dimensions, of indicating, that is to say, depth as 
well as length and breadth, In view of the current diseussion of 
these problems, the acquisition of a Roman relief of the imperial 
period is peculiarly timely. | 

The relief (Fig. 125), which was purchased in 1908 at Pozznoli 
by the Director was found the same year about 150 metres south- 
west of the amphitheatre by workmen engaged in laving the fourwla- 
tiums for a modern house. The local proprietor stated that the 
workmen found in the course of their excavations many blocks of 
the Roman epoch as well as a read running east and west in the 
same direction as that of the modern road, Still deeper down was 
found a second road, again nuitiing east and west, and, along its 
northern margin, the fragments of this retief. These meagre facts 
in regard to the discovery of the marble, together with a brief 
description of the-sculprured figures, were published by the Italian 
archeologist Gabrict, in Nolicie degli scavi for 1909, p. 212. 

The relief is cut on a block of white coarse-grained marble 
which measures 1.60 by 1.14 metres and is 28 centimetres thicle, 
The lateral margins of the block coincide not with those of the 
sculptured scene but with the margins af an inseription cut on the 
‘other face of the slab, and surrounded by 4 moulded frame (Fig. 126). 
This inscription has been carefully chiseled away, but underneath 
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the marks of the chisel may still be traced many strokes of the ong- 
inal letters, so there isa good chance that the inscription may event- 
wally be read at least m part. The first line seems to have con- 
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tained only the words IMP CAESARI which points to the mnserip- 
tion baving been set up im honor of an emperor. The next lines 
which contained the name of the emperor or other person honored 
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by the decree, have been expunged with particularcare, The word 
PUTEOLANA which is apparent in the line fourth from the ened indi- 
cates probably that it was the eftizens of the town who erected the 
decree. Not only is the sculptured scene trconplete, but the lateral 
faces are dressei] as if to be attached to other blocks. One of these 
faces moreover has a hole for a clamp. The upper and lower edges 
of the block also show holes for dowels, so that an architectural 
coping must be supposed above and a foundation course below. 
Apparently the <sIsb came from a balustradé, one face of which was 
sculptured, the other imseribedt. 

Tt is possible to suppose, however, that the inscription and the 
sculpture are of different dates. That the inseription should be 
earlier looks unlikely in view of the thickness af the block of stone 
on which it is cut. More plausible is the supposition that the 
inscription is of later date than the sculptured slab and that he who 
erected the mscribed decree made tse of a block already used before 
in a sculptured moriument. Fn such case he either used a sculp- 
tured block of the shape and size that came to hand er he cut from, 
the sculptured frieze a block to suit his purposes. According to the 
former of these suppositions, the sculptor who carved the frieze 
chose to have the joints of his blocks fall within the field of the 
sculptured figures. But this is improbable; the moulded frame 
which separates the two panels would haye been the natural place 
for the joints to come had not the arrangement of the blocks been 
determined by the needs of the inscription on the other face: 
According to the alternative supposition, the careful dressing of 
the Jateral surfaces of the block remains without an explaination, 
One of these surfaces where the relief is lower has received what 
in Greek architecture is called amivrosis, a treatment designed 
to produce a very close joint on the sculptured surface of the slab. 
‘On the whole, therefore, it seems more satisfactory to suppose the 
inscription and the sculptured scene to be of one date and to have 
adorned the two faces of a balustrade. 

{ti turning to the sculptured figures, the difference in the 
height of the reltef is at once noticeable. The figure on the right 
projects considerably further from the background than do either 
of the figures tn the panel on the left. It is noteworthy also that 
the frame which surrounds the panel on the right is much deeper 
than that on the left unless we are to believe that the frame of the 
latter panel was applied instead of being cut from the stone itself, 
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‘A similar variation of technique may be: noted af the mouldings 
af the tnseribed fire. 

In both panels are represented Roman soldiers: ‘Those on the 
left are walking toward their right, their gaze secmningly directed 
toward some object or personage ahead of them, By two devices 
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the sculptor has attempted to throw into the background the see- 
ond of these figures: first by carving it in verv low relief and sec- 
ondly by making a spear. now broken away, which the other soldier 
carries, fall directly across the field occupied by this figure. ‘This 
spear was almost entirely undercut so that it cast a strong shadow 
on the figure behind. Neither of these devices has met with the 
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entire approval of the more sober critics, for in the first place 
it is doubtful if the effect of distance is really achieved by such 
simple expedients and in the second place itis by no means certam 
that it is an advantage to represent distance in relief. Another 
noteworthy point about the technique of this panel is that the 
sculptor was evidently embarrassed by the difficulties of render- 
ing a three-quarters view m low relief. Although the body is repre- 
sented in three-quarters view, the feet and hea? are both shown 
strictly in profile, The figure in high relief in the other panel is 
represented full face and appears to be walking out of his deep 
frame directly toward the spectator, The spear which he carried 
is now broken away. 

All three of these Roman soldiers wear tunics (4a), cloaks 
(sagumr). and have on their feet sandals (caleei). The figure on the 
right wears a military belt (cinguluni miilifere), from which is 
suspended a nchly ornamented scabbard. But the most mteresting 
feature about the military equipment of these soldiers ts the large 
shield (seutim), carried by the soldier in low relief. Not only is its 
embossed decoration, which includes floral motives and. a scorpion in 
uhe center, a charming bit of Roman decorative art, but the method 
by which the shield is carried is entirely unusual. The first finger 
of the left hand ts passed through a leather loop attached to the 
central part of the shield. Gabrici, who discusses this interesting 
feature and cites by way of explanation a passage from Polybius in. 
regard to methods of carrying shields, is not sure whether or no 
the entire weight of the shield was born by this strap, 

The date to which this monument should be assigned probably 
falls within the second century A. D. Visitors to the Museum will 
notice several points of technique which it has in common with the 
reliefs from the arch of Trajan at Beneventum, the casts of which 
are now temporarily placed at the head of the main stairway. In 
both monuments Variations in the height of relief are employed to 
represent perspective, and in both, lances cross the field and intercept 
the view of the figures nearer the background. Both such devices 
doubtless remained long in vogue, so that there is no valid reason 
for holding that this relief should be assigned to the period imme- 
diately followmg the reign of Trajan. 
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ATTIC VASES FROM ORVIETO 


In 1897, through the generosity of Mr. John Wanamaker, the 
Museum secured two boxes of fragments of aritiqnue vases which hed 
been exeavated fram tambs at Orvieto. The two black-figured 
amphora portraying the birth of Athena, which were desenbed in a 
recent number of the Museum JoURNAL, and a number of other 
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vases were put together fram: this collection of fragments, but the rest 
of the pieces had, until April, 1913; been subjected to no thorough- 
going examimuation, It was then decided ta undertake to sort the 
various types Of vases represented by these fragments and to ascer- 
tain the possibility of restoring any of them. 

The first task was to separate coarse falincs native to Italian 
soil from the finer products of Attic ceramic art. This done. there 


lay 
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remained hundreds of fragments, mostly of black-figured vases of 
the sixth century B.C. OM these, the pieces of large; heavy 
amphore and hvdra: were readily distinguishable [rom parts of 
cups, bowls, and lids of hghter clay. After this preliminary sorting 
aceorting to Kind aru! size began the work of piecing together the 
pictured sceties represented on these vases, a task which regnired 
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weeks of work inasmuch as most of the fragments measured no 
more thanoan inch m greatest dunension. The results. however. 
justified the undertaking, Although not a. singl: vase could be 
restored with no parts lacking, as many 43 twenty could he set up 
with sich 4 measure of completeness as to pive a satisfactory idea 
of the original, On all of these scenes are portrayed. that prov 
to be suffeiently complete to admit, at least in most cases, of full 
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dlentification. A désenpiion of the more inportant of these vases 


lollows 

|. Hytina of the black-figured style, height 157m. (Fig. 227). 
Twe parted scenes usially adom. these water-jars, one large one 
on the side opposite the pourhandle: and a smaller one on the 
shoulder, ‘Iyhe larger scent in the case of this vase represents 
Athena mournagg her chariot. She wears a high helmet and her 





Pic, 120. —Blnck-figered ampiorm, Theseus ai] the Minter. 


apis, the snaky border of which is visible behim! her shoulder, 
Mounting beside her ts an attendant armed with sword and spear. 
Her escort consists of Apollo carrving a wre and of Dionysos, whose 
presence is declared by the leafy fronds-of ivy which serve as wel] 
to frame the upper part of the scene. The smaller painting on 
the shoulder is a stereotyped rendenne of o familiar themé, that 
of two warriors playmg at draughts in the preserice of Athena, 
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The artist not understanding the significance of the group he was 
copying, made the mistake of drawing Athena in front of the gamunp- 
board instead of behind it.. The scene is bordered on either side 
by the armor which the heroes have discarded while indulging in 
the game, 

2. Black-hgured amphora, height 16 in. (Fig. 128) The scene 
on the obverse represents a four-horse chariwt in spibion, It ts a 
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bvely scene and well drawn. “The driver bends forward to his taslk, 
et dog runs before and an Amazon whe escorts the KPOUUP lonks back- 
ward over her shoulder toward the prancang horses. But the most 
interesting thing about the scene is that the artist has here attempted 
to render a three-quarters. view of a chariot. Ordineril VY Vase- 
painters of the black-figured period represented a chariot strictly 


in profile as on the hydtia just described: identity or confusion of 
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contour they avoided by the simple device of placing one horse 
shightly ahead of another. Or, more rarely, Greek artists drew 
a full-faced view of a quadriga. The three-quarters view, though 
frequent enough in later stages of vase-painting, is rare at this early 
period. The originality of the artist is further shown by the scene 
on the obverge, which once consisted apparently of two standing 
musicians rider seated listeners. Most of this painting is gone, 
but luckily the figure of the fluter remains, a figure replete with 





Pin. Mig 


realistic touches. No comyventional muscian is here depicted but 
a highly wdividuahzed character, a middle-aged man whose round 
Shoulders arul stout figure are but ill concealed beneath the loose 
white robe he wears. The forward tilt of his body, the upward 
thrust of his chin, and the position of his fat arms indicate his 
absorption in his task. 

3, Black-figured amphora, height 207 in, (Fig. 129), The shape 
of this amphora is similar to that of the foregoing except for the 
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handies, which are broad and grooved. For this style of amphora 
the drawing seems unusually archaic. Thus the drapery falls in 
a few heavy folds nearly parallel one to another: the hair of the 
woman ¢xtends (ver only the crown of the head, resembling in 
appearance # flat cap: and) the use of purple patel in rerileriig 
folds of drapery is abundant. The scene on the reverge is a familiar 
one, the combat of Theseus with the Minotaur. Latthe center are 
the Gombatarnts, on the left stands Anarlne: the identity of the 
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ather hpures is uncertain, The subject of the obverse of this vase 
18 the departure of a warrior in his charint. 

+. Black-figured amphora, herght 117 in. (Pig. 130). Musical 
scenes are the subject of both the obverse and reverse of thie vase. 
On the one is a single lyrist; on the other a lynist playing before 
two seated hgures. In the former scene all the détails of an ancient 
lyre are farthfully renderer. 

9. Black-figured amphiwra, height 164 in. (Fig: 131). This and 
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the next amphora to be deseribed differ from the foregoing in several 
respects. The shape differs: the shoulder 1s higher and is sharply 
differentiated from the neck which is covered with an elaborate 
lotos and honeysuckle pattem. But the chief difference is that 
the space between the two decorated panels is not painted black 
as in the case. of the other vases we have noted but is ormmmented 
with an elabo*gte palmette design. On the obverse of this SHeci- 





Pig, 11)—Blwk-fgure aoiphior. Dick, Marni anal goat 


men is depicted Dionysos and a Manad. He holds a kantharos. 
she castanets, Betweer, therm is a goat. On the reverse is Athena 
and a maiden. 

6. Black-figured amphora, height J1% in. (Fig. 132). The 
smaller of the two “red-bodied"’ amphorz is decorated with a scene 
the more interesting because it departs from the usual types of 
paintings found on Greek vases. The figures are not all to he easily 
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recopnized. ‘l'wo, however, present mo difficulties, They are Athena, 
the second from the left, indicated by her helmet and spear, and 
Hermes, the SACOTIC irom the nent He, sith ugh he carne a Scar 
instead of a caduceus, is identified by lus Tig hat | pefasas) and winged 
boots. The two women who follow these deities are distinguished 
by no attmbutes For that treason it ts prvbalble that they are 


nymphs, in which case she who follows Hermes may.be Herse whom 
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Hermes loved and carned off, and the other may be Aglauros whoa, 
according t@ Ovid, was turned to stone by Athena for conniving 
with Hermes im the rape of her sister.. This, however, is the late 
version of the tale; according to earlier writers, Agtauros was the 
benclactress: of Athens and wis closely assoctited with Athena. 
The fgure on the extreme mght may perhaps be identified as 
Kekrops, the tather of the sisters, for Greek Vise-paintings Ssome- 
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times represent hin as a witness of Hermés’ violence. But such 
identifications are hazardous, especially in this scene where the 
action itself 15 suppressed and: the actors are merely juxtaposed, 
(41 the reverse are four meaningless feures whose only function Is 
to All space, 

7. Black-Qgured amphora in affected stvle. If more of this 
vase Would have been recovered, it would have been one of the most 
mteresting in the group: Both the neck and -shouliler of the vase 
are decorated with continuous friezes painted in what is known as 
the attected style mm which the human figure is greatly attenuated. 
Hats and feet are long and slim, and hears are abnormally small 
In proportion to the height of the figures: In spite of these affoeta- 
tions, the style is marked by delicacy and fineness of execution, 
The decorative patterns on this lass of vases and the subsidiary 
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Jeagns, like the small Pegasos under the handle of this vase, are 
among the best examples of Attic decorative art. 

8. Early black-figured kyhx, diameter 11} in. (Pig. 133). This 
beautifully shaped deep bowl i an Attic adaptation of an Jomic 
type which is thought to have onginated in one of the Cyclades. 
Charactenstic are the patrs of eyes; which in prinmutive art were intro- 
(uced to avert the evil eye, but in later phases were retained solely 
for decorative eftect.. They are separated in our specimen bv a 
highly conventionalized nose, but the conventional ears which fre- 
quently frame this design are here supplanted by clusters of grapes, 
some white, some dark, This bowl belangs to's beautifully executed 
class of vases so that the possession of ¢ven an imperfect specimen 
isa subject for congratulation. 

9. Black-figured lekvthos, height 83 in. The subject of the 
decoration tu usual one, thet of a youth mounting a chariot. 
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10. Red-figured kviix, diameter St oin, (Pig, T44), Thus kvlix 
iate [t differs tron the vases Heretofore deseribed in 


that it 15 red-figure], that ts: to say, the space between the firures 


and not the figures themselves.is painted black. Details of draw- 
ing are rendered my) black Imes. The painted scene, which is:typical 
Of The period, 1s a scene from everyday lit L reprysents a youth 
writing with @ stilusapon a folding tablet Oris heariwing? The 
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position of the hand surts: quite as well the latter act. but there 5 


evidence which eis to show that he is writing, On a well-known 





kylix in Berlin 1s painted a school scene in which among other 


representations Of masters and pupils is that of a young boy stand- 


ing before a seated master who holds a tablet: and stilus in nearly 
the same position as that depicted here: The boy appears either 
to be reciting an exercise written on the tablet or to he awarting 
the masters corrections, The position of the two chrectly opposite 
to one another precludes the Sip position that a drawing lesson is 
here represented. We are thus warranted in assuming, I believe. 


that the Museum possesses tn this kylix a picture of the Greek 
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method of writing. It is interesting to note by what means the 
artist has succeeded im adapting this subject to a circular field. 
He tilts his figure shehtly forward and thus contrives both te make 
the tasselled chistnys protrude into and reheve the empty space 
on the left, and to bring the cover of the tablet into the middle of 
the space on the mght. The stool on which he sits and the ree- 





Pia. 1 .—Ret-figered Hamooe.. Athletes and imine, 


tangular object, a large part of which is mussing, serve further to 
give a quast circular contour to the design. ‘Two meaningless 
inscriptions also are introduced to fill the empty spaces of the 
picture 

ll, Red-figured stammos, height [44 tm. (Fig. 135). The inter- 
est of this vase is twofold. First, the subject, that of athletes prac- 
ticing im the presence of their trainers, 18 interesting in view of the 
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recent revival of Greek athletic sorts, The stene takes place in 
the palaistra or trang school, which is mdicated by two columns. 
Next to one of these columns, at the left of the illustration, is 4 
youth holding in one hand p halter or pumping weipht anid extending 
tus other anm downwatid. Mr. E. Nerman Gardiner, who has trhade 
special studies of Greek sports; ts of the opmion that the halters 


" 2 - : F ; 
were tised: zs dumbhells tor a Parace EXcTiscs in a period a5 Cal ly 


as that el the Persian wars. He sugpests that an exercese similar to 
the «me depicted here was tnvented? by the javelin thrower for 
developing the specal muscles and practicing the special positions 
required for the thruw: The next figure ts that of a diskes thrower 


and admirably depicts the first position or stunce of this exercise. 
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The athlete stands with his nght foot advanced ithis position of the 
leet 1s commonly reversed in paintings) and holds the diskes with 
arms outstretched straght before him, his right har having @ 
shghtly lugher hold than the left. Tke trainer with his staff stands 
directly in front of the athlete end hebind him is a furiire which 
plays as promimont a part in scenes ef the palaistra as do the 
trainers. Its that of a musician, a futist. ta whoee music the 
exercises were perlormed. On the reverse of the vase only the figure 
of the trainer is at all well preserved, The other point of interest 
about ths vase is the fineness af the drawing Admurable. for 
example, 1s the precision and purity of the line drawing in the torsé 
of the diskos-thrower, the details of which are rendered, some by 
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fine black hnes, others by lines of a dull red which ts differentiated 
less sharply from the background of the clay, In strange contrast 
to the skilful draughtsmanship of this figure is the rendering of the 
head of the master of the palaistra, which is drawn full face, and 
which can scarcely be said to excel the crude attempts of a child. 
Apparently Attic artists were departing from familiar fields when 
they: undertook’ to draw anything but a profile view. ‘Their earliest 
attempts in this direction are traced to the period immediately 
following the Persian wars: im this penod faces with grimaces as 
unlovely ys that of cur vase begin to make their appearance om 
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what would otherwise be masterpieces of drawing.. The general 
opinion of scholars is that the vase-pamters were then influenced by 
mira designs, notably hy the work of Polyenotos., and that the 
early attempts to render full face views were stimulated by thi 
achievements. of the greater art of wall-painting 

In addition to the vases which could he restore, there WETE 
portions of vases which, although too fragmentary to warrant the 
ebnstruction of the whole piece, are yet themselves of great interest, 
Such is that of Fig: 136 showing an archer in Sevthian costume. 
This figure is complete save for a lit of the quiver and the peak of 
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the cap, anil affords an admirable picture of a smart bowrman in the 
Greek army, Of the horse which he is holding, only a portion of the 
head remains, but a herse from the other side of the vase evidently 
dupheated this onc. The costume of the archer ts worthy of notice. 
Conspicuons are the long trousers or 
dnaxendes which every reader of Xenophon 


wil remember as a charactteristic part of 















Persuin dress. Conspicuous too is the 
pie hig at i if, the jy) ain af which hangs own 
beninid nnd the ornaments ol which. preiti- 


j abdyoot fur, fall in front of the ears, ‘The 


Cnuire *eastinme, the cuy), the sleeved strirt. 
“amt the lang trousers, are. covered with 
feometic: fenres to wniteie the offect ol 


embroidery [t has been generally held 


tigit thie archers thu< elm! Wats thence] ye 1 


poy tins employord wi the foreek army 


tut investigations have shown that the Greeks id not organize 


a corps Of ocythian archers until 476 B: ©. whereas the black- 
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figured vases which portray archers in Sevthian attire date from 
the sixth century. The explanation recently: suggested by a French 


scholar is that Greek bowmen ‘acl pted inan carly period. the cos- 
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tume of Scythians. It was-especially affected by the troops who 
constituted & service auxiliary to the hoplites. It was their place 
to attack the enemy with arrows before the battle was’ joined, to 
aid the hoplites in the thick of the fight, especially by caring for 
their horses, and in case of victory to help in the pursuit. They 
were themselves often mounted, so that it is quite appropriate that 
the archer on this vase should be occupied in holding a grazing 
horse. 

Other fragments worthy of note are those of Fig. 137 in which 
Herakles is depicted in the act of bringing the Erymanthian boar to 
Eurystheus, who takes refuge in a wine jar to escape the menaves of 
the advancing hero. The onlookers of the scene are Hermes at the 
left, and Athena at the right. The subject is a favorite one with 
vase-painters. | 

Lastly may be mentioned the fragments of @ small black-figured 
amphora, Figs. 138 and 139, depicting a carousal of satyrs or seileni, 
the rollicking followers of Dionysos. It is the end of the bout which 
is represented in Fig. 139, One satyr is helping two dnmken com- 
radeshome. He has got them safely ona mule, one riding backwards 
and holding on to the tail, the other, of whom a large portion is lost, 
holding, 1t would appear, the bridle anda winecup. The anxious 
fmend is jerking up the head of the mule preparatory to starting on 
the perilous journey. Another portion of the same vase (Fig. 138) 
shows a charming grape-vine laden with clusters of grapes, from 
one of which a satyris eating. His comrade is holding to his mouth 
an object not easily to be identified. It looks like the head of a pet 
bird which he is feeding, but conjectures are hazardous in view of the 
fragmentary condition of the vase. 

E. H.-H. 
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immer surface. For: this reason a photograph of the kyhx in Its 
present condition ts reproduced in the TowrnaL. It will be seett 
fromm this photogr aph that the remaining lines of the éeremmonial 
object held in the boy's left hand now supyest those of the stil 
three-pointed device of unknown purpose so frequently found ov 
Greek vases portraying scenes of sacrifice. Examples af this object 
rom other vases are shown in Fig, 141 for purposes of comparison 
A special study of these objects of ritual is sh ttly te be published 
by the writer, 


EH. H. 
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Pid. Mt. —Ceretionial objects uf unkeows purpose hike that sliown in Pip. 140. 
A, From of rod-figtred Kylix mothe British Musmim 8, Pred a bhark- 
yore) fekythes in the Brush Musewm. C, From a:-red-figuree! bekython 
itt Arteh Moseum, 0, Prom ared-figured pelike in Athens. E, Front 
i hake-fiymned dekythos tn Athens PF, Pron. a ozt-figured hytiria. on 
Mimich. ©, Prom a reddigured wmeihorm in Palen fl, From a black- 
figured aanphora in Berlin [, From « rod-figured lekythos i (xen. 
J. From w red-fgure) ampliora in the British Museum. K. From @ 
red-fgored) kylin Berlin, Lo From » red-figured stamnoe in. Qefard, 
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A SEATED DIONYSOS 


The Jast addition to the Lucy Wharton Drexel collection of 
Roman sculpture acquired only a short time before the death of 
the donor is a life-sized marble statue representing a nude figure 
of a mon seated on a rock over which a panther's skin is spread, 
and resting his right arm on the head of a lion, Fig. 142. It was 
procured from a dealer in Rome into whose hands it had passed 
after being sold at public auction by the Nazarene College, which, 
according to report, had acquired possession of it im 1622 at the 
time they inherited the Palazzo dei ducht Caetani, At some period 
of its history the statue had heen built inte a fountain; to serve 
this purpose passages had been bored from the nape of the lon’s 
neck through the mouth and from front to back straight through 
the human torso. To this vandalism is doubtless due the fact that 
both jaws of the lion have been broken, the upper so badly as to 
entail the restoration of the nostrils and left cheek, and also. the 
fact that the shoulders and back of the torso are somewhat eroded 
by water, 

The other restorations which the statue has tindergone include 
the head, the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, the big toe of 
the right foot, and two portions of the right leg where ancient pieces 
had been rejoined. The method by which this mending was done 
as well as the style of the restored head indicate that the restora- 
tions may date from so early a period as that of the renaissance. 

With the exception of these restored parts, the entire statue, 
including both the lion and the rock, is made from a single block 
‘of fine white marble which shows in places the vellow tinges of 
oxidation, The workmanship of the statue is uneven; the model- 
ing of the torso is good, that of the arms and feet and especially that 
of the lion's legs is poor, <A possible explanation is that a less skil- 
ful artist was given the incomplete work of his superior to finish, or 
it may be that a mutilated original was at hand for the seulptor to 
copy so that while working on the torso he had a model ta guide 
him, whereas when fashioning the arms and feet he was obliged to 
rély upon his own unaided powers. 

seated figures of the gods are common in Greek sculpture from 
the early archaic period. Among the pre-Persian marbles from the 
Akropolis, on the frieze of the Knidian Treasury at Delphi, are 
found seated figures of deities. But it wag in a somewhat later 
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period of Greek art that there was evolved this particular type: of 
statue, that of a god seated on a rock. one foot extended, one drawn 
benenth him and the whole attitude expressive of weariness: Three 
gous in particular are so depicted, Hennes, Herakles and Dionysos, 





Pic. -(42.—Seaite Bie 


and the question arises as to which mo these deities 1s here repre- 
senitecd. 

The type of seated Hermes is perhaps the most famnliar; in 
the Museum is a copy of the Herculaneum bronze representing 
Hennes seated on a rock, his right foot extended, his left drawn 
beneath him in an attitude quite similar to that seen in Fig 136. 
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Still more closely analogous to this statue is one in the British 
Museum; the god in this case rests his left arm on a rock beside 
which is 8 cock, But a cock belongs to Hermes, whereas neither a 
lion nor a panther’s pelt are numbered among his attributes. 

The lion suggests Herakles and in general the statue presents 
knalomes to the colossal statue in the Palace Oldtemps in Rome. 
recently reproduced in the Brunn-Bruckmann plutes, but here the 
hero sits, as would be expected, upon a lion's skin, not upon that of 
a panther. He carries, moreover, a clu which makes his iduntifica- 
tion sure, Whether other attnbutes than the Hon's skin mre essen- 
tial is doubtful; a statuette of Herakles, now lost, that known as 
the Hercules of Peurs, apparently represented the god with no 
other attributes than the hon’s skin on which he was sitting, But 
that Herakles should be seated on-any other land) ofa skin than 
that of a lion seems incredible | 

And what of Dionysos? The panther’s skin suits him entirely, 
but the lion at the side of the seated figure does not suggest the god 
of wine. The presence of the lion seems all the more stringe in 
view of the fact that there is in Florence a statue very closely 
analogous to this one. It represents’a seated figure in precisely the 
same attitude, the right foot extended, the left drawn beneath him, 
the left hand resting on the thigh and the right shoulder mised by 
the position of the arm, which tm this case, however, is held nat 
above a lion but xbove a panther. How can the presence of a lion 
instead of a panther be explained? We learn vhatin the course of 
the development of the Dionysiac cult, new symbols were joined to 
Dionysos which had originally belonged to the oriental gods assim- 
lated by him. Among these was the lion, which. jt is now thought. 
was borrowed not from the Phrygian Cybele but from the Lydian. 
Bassareus. The shifts in religious beliefs and the influence of one 
cult upon another are generally faithfully reflected in yuse-paintings, 
so that it is t6 vases one must turn for proof of the association of 
the lien with Dionysos. Such proof is not wanting; on 4 black- 
figured kylix dating from the sixth century is a picture of Dionysos 
holding a kantharus above the head of a lien who sits apparently in 
eager expectation of.a share of its contents.* 

On another well-known kylix in Wurzburg, Dionysos appears 
in a chariot drawn by a panther, a lion and two deer. This asso- 
ciation of the lion with Dionysas in vase-paintings and the close 
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correspondence of the statue illustrated mm these pages with the 
Floretice statue which certainly represents Dionysos, warrants, | 
believe, tbe theory that the former reproduces an old type of 
Dionysos statue in which the lon has been substituted for the 

It remains to determine the date of this statue, a problem which 
involves both the fixing of the date of the Greek onginal and that of 
the Roman copy, for there is nothing about either the workman- 
ship or stvle of the marble in the Museum to indicate that it is 
itself a Greek original: The probability is that it is one of those 
numerous statues made to adorn the villas or gardens of wealthy 
Romans of the early empire. Such Roman copies, frequently 
repeated and freely modified, though they may not be taken to 
reproduce accurately the Greek types from which they are descended, 
are yet of great importance to the student of sculpture for determin- 
ing what those types were. The onginals are lost, but the copies 
remain and reflect, if but dimly, the conceptions of the Greek 
Masters. 

The original type of seated Dionysos from which the statue in 
the Museum is derived goes back to the fourth if not to the fifth 
century B. C., The beautiful monument of Lysikrates in Athens 
erected in 335 B, C. to commemorate a choregic victory is adorned 
with a frieze which depicts in low relief the punishment administered 
to the Tyrrhenian pirates by Dionysos. Here the god appears 
sented on a rock in an attitude not unlike that of the statue to 
which we call attention and there is a chance that this type of 
seated Dionysos may have ati even earlier origin. We have already 
noted the resemblance of the statue to that of Herakles in the 
Palace Oldtemps in Rome, The original of this statue has been 
traced to Myron and it ts entirely possible that the seated Dionysos 
type was derived from that of the seated Herakles or that it was 
itself invented in as early a period as that of Myron, 

E. HH. A, 
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NOTES. 


The President and Board of Managers of the Museum sent 


out Invitations for a reception and tea om the afternoon of December 

12th on the occasion of the opening of the special exhibition which 
had been arranged in one of the halls af the second floor during 
the summer, in order to show some of the newly acquired objects, 
The different groups comprised in this exhibition were the Roman 
glass. Roman sculpture, Chinese porcelains, Oriental mys and a 
group of objects from a Tibetan monastery. The exhibition, as 
now arranger], will remain open through the month of January. 





“The red granite sphinx assigned to the Museum by the Com- 
mittee of the British School of Archeology in Egypt has been 
placed in fremt of the main entrance to the building facing the 
enitrare to the courtyard. While this position cannwt be regarded 
a5 permanent it affords every one who comes to the Museum a good 
view of the most important single piece which has been acquired 
by the Miseum during 1913 and one of the largest pieces of Egyptian 
sculpture in America: 


In addition to the iranite sphinx the Museum has recived 
from the British School of Archeology in Egypt a mutilated bust 
of the god Hapi and a carved wooden support of a couch from 
Memphis and a howse timber from Tarkhat, 


The Museum has received as a gift from the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund @ collection of 283 specimens, including flint SCTUPKTS, 
knives and chips from a predynastic cemetery at Abydis. 


A marble: relief in the Neo-Attic style formerly in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Genoa has just been purchased by the 
Museum and is included in the exhibition opened in December. 


_ The Museum has received through purchase a collection of 
nineteen reproductions of antiquities found in tombs at Mycenx 
and now in the Museum at Athens, These objects comprise 
bronze swords and inlaid daggers, together with gold, silver anil 
bronze cups and vases, : | 
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An Imperial jade sceptre of rare character recently acquired 
may be seen among the Chinese art objects in the new exhibition 
hall. The steptre is in the usual form and consists of a wand of 
silver gilt filigree with enamelled embellishments mounting three 
jade plaques artistically carved. 


A collection of forty pieces of Chinese porcelains and celadons 
purchased in. November form an attractive feature of the new 
exhibits. 


A small collection of rare objects from a Tibetan monastery 
has recently been acquired by purchase. These include a Tibetan 
creed book with carved teakwood covers, a bronze statue plated 
with gold of St. Padma Sambhava and five bronze images of Buddha. 
These form a part of the new exhibits. 


An exchange has been arranged with M: Henri Martin by 
which the Museum receives: palewlithic implements from La Quina 
in the Dordogne district. 


A eollection of 1,369 palaolithie flint implements brought 
together by the late Dr. Robert Elliott of London, England, has 
been purchased and these will form the beginning of a seres of 
objects to represent the prehistoric archwology of western Europe, 


Professor Franz Boas of Columbia University spent several 
days in the Museum working upon a classification of the pre- 
historic potteries discovered by the International School of Amer- 
ican Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico during the year when 
Dr. Boas had charge of the work of the school. These potteries 
represent three distinct superimposed cultures and also a number 
of local fabrics distinguished by texture and by decoration. 


Mr. Edward Morrell] has presented to the Museum twelve 
ancient Indian implements dug up on Calf Island in Frenchman's 
Bay on the Maine coast. These specimens are part of the results 
of systematic explorations carried on by Prof.. Warren K. Moare- 
head during the summer of 1913. 
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Five painted buffalo robes and two buckskin pouches with 
porcupine quill embrowiery have been added to the Thomas H. 
Powers Collection, 


The following ethnological collections have recently been pur- 
chased; 2,029 specimens from a aumber of African tribes, including 
their weapons, utensils, ornaments and clothing. A collection of 110 
specimens from Dutch and Gennan New Guinea and New Ireland, 
including many charcteristic types af wood carving. An estilia 
collection from Southampton [sland comprising clothing, wespor 
stone lamps and numeraus small articles of use and ornametit. 





Mr. W. H. Mechling has presented to the Musetm an Indian 
drum. collected at Santa Clara, California, 


Mrs. Randolph Clay of London, England, has presented to 
the Museum a collection of Peruvian antiquities consisting of Inca 
pottery, gold and silver images and bronze implements. ‘This ¢ol- 
lection was brought from Peru in the carly part of the nimeteenth 
century. 


Mr. Alexander Seutt has presented to the Museum two antique 
bronze objects from Tibet, one is the worn emblem or thunderbolt 
and the other the so-called devil dodger or iron spike with. a hrotize 
handle surmounted by a series of grotesijue masks, 


In September the South American expedition had reached the 
unexplored regions of the woper Uraracuera River in northern 
Brazil, close to the Venezuelan boundary. Here the expedition. 
encountered waterfalls which ended the journey itt that direction. 
On the upper Uraracuera the expedition was in contact with, seria 
of three tribes: the Porocotos, Ajamaras atid Zapacas, remain wit 
them Jong enough to secure vocalndlanies and eather fafermniating: as 
well as to make collections and photographs, On the Majari River, 
a branch of the Uraracuera, some archeological data were obtained. 
On October 7th the expedition had returned to Boa Visto on the 
Upper Rio Branco, 





Di Edith H. Hall, Assistant Curator of the. Greco-Roman 
Section, has prepared for pubheation « yolume dealing with the 
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excavations on the site of Vrokastro in eastern Crete. This publi- 
cation, now in press, will appear as part 3 of Vol. [II of the Anthro- 
pological Series, 


The volume by Dr, Arno Poebel, entitled “Sumerian Historical 
and Grammatic Texts,” to form Vol. IV of the Babylonian Series, 
Is now tn press and will be issued tn the course of the winter. 


Prof., Arthur Ungnad of the University of Jena arrived in the 
Museum on October Ist and has since been engaged in copying 
tablets in the Babylonian Section and in preparing. a volume of 
letters from ancient. texts ‘selected from the Museum's. collections. 


Mr. W. H. Mechling has been appointed Fellaw to the Inter- 
national School of American Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico 
for the year 19]3-14, 


Mr. Henry H. Bonnell as been elected on the Board of Man- 
agers (f the Museum for the term-ending January 1, 19185. 


The Drexel medal was awarded this year ta Dr. Arthur S. 
Hunt in recognition of his archwological work in Egypt and his 
publications thereon. 


The annual meeting of the contributing members took place 
on Friday, December 19th. At this meeting the annual reports 
of the president and directors were presented, dealing with the 
progress af the year 1913. 


During the year, up to December 5th, 1815 children from 
the elenientary and high schools of Philadelphia visited the Museum 
with their teachers and received special instruction, In addition to 
the Philadelphia schools, classes came from Trenton and other 
nearby cities. 


The number of visitors for the year 1913, up to December 
t4th, is 71,801. The Museum remained open to visitors every 
day during the year. 
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Since the last number of the JouRNAL went to press the follow-. 
ing taembers were elected to the Museum: Fellowship Members: 
R_ Francis Wold, C, Frederick Brice: Sustaining Members: A, H. 
Savce, E. B. Robinette; Annual Members: Arthur N. Leeds, Cole 
man Sellers, Ir. 

Durning the year 1913, up to December !6th, 1,270 readers 
made usr of the Museum Library, During the same penod 458° 
volumes were purchased and 686 volumes recetved through exchange, 
making a (ital of 1,144 volumes by which the Library has been 
increased during the vear. These are all works of standard value 
relating to the special interests ef the Musenum, 


Tie Musewun conrse of lectures began on November Ist. “The 
following is the progrum of this course as 41 present anninged. 


November 1—Prof. Charles Upson Clark, of Vale University: 
“Roman Ruins in Northern Italy and Southern France.” 
November 8 —Prof. Franz Boas; of Columtia University: '“Amer- 

icin Race Problems: the Incian.” 7 | 

November 15—Frederick I Monsen, F.R.GS.: “Mexico and Her 

| Peaple.” 

Noyember 22—Prof, Franz Boas, of Columbia University: * Amer- 
ian Race Problems: the African.” 

November 29,—Fay Cooper Cole, of the Field Museum of Natural 
‘History: “The Pygmies. The Social and Home Life of the 
most Primitive of Living Races.” 

December 6—Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia University: ‘Amer- 
ican Race Problems: the Immigrant.” 

December 13.—Prof. Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University: 
“ Asclepius, the God of Healing, and His Shrine at Epidaurus.” 

January 3.—Frederick 1. Monsen, F.R.G.S.; “The Indians of the 
Painted Desert." 

January 10.—Fay Cooper Cole, of the Pield Museum of Natural 
History: “Mindanao—The Land of Human Sacrifice.” 

January 17.—Prot. Howard Croshy Butler, of Princeton University: 
“The American Excavations at Sardis in Asia Minor,” 

January 24.—Charles Wellington Furlong, F.RiG.S.. “The Wild 
River Lands of the Guianas and Their Peoples.“ 
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January 31.—Prof. Hiram Bingham, of Yale University: ‘The 
Land of the Incas.” 

February 7.—Prof. John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pénnsyl- 
vania: “Ostia, the Ancient Seaport of Rome, and the Recent 
Excavations,” | 

February 14—Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, of the University 
of Pennsyivania: “Pliny and Lake Corio.” 

February 21.—Lecture to be announced later. 

February 28,—Lecture to be announced later. 

March 7—Prof. Walten Brooks McDaniel, of the University of 
Pennsylvania: "Catullus and Lake Garda." 

March 14—Lecture to be announced later, 

Mareh 21.—Prof. James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago: 
“Through the Cataracts of the Nile, or Camp and Caravan in 
Ancient Ethiopia.” 

March 28.—Prof. James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago: 
“Egyptian Art.” 
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